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D DAY. 


BY IAN SCOTT. 


Ir is difficult to know where to 
start with any account of D Day, 
for its beginnings are somewhere in 
the misty past. I only know that 
the raids of the Commandos developed 
into better-planned raids by Combined 
Operations, which culminated in the 
large-scale raid at Dieppe. 

This latter raid taught us many 
painful lessons which were to prove 
of the utmost value, and no time 
was lost in profiting by them in the 
development of strategy, tactics, arma- 
ment, and new types of landing-craft. 

It was held by many that the 
action at Dieppe had proved that 
the storming of the Western Wall 
was indeed too risky an operation to 
attempt at all; luckily there were 
more determined men who thought 
otherwise. From that day the titanic 
task of planning and organising the 
final assault went forward ceaselessly 
and relentlessly. 

My own connection with Combined 
Operations started as far back as 
the winter of 1941, when I was called 
in for a big-scale raid in Arctic Norway. 
As I had just returned from a summer 
in the Red Sea, I was not unduly 
sorry when the scale of the raid was 
cut down and my own share dispensed 
with. I joined Combined Operations 


proper in March 1943, very much 
against my will, and I am afraid I 
christened this party “ The Mud-puddle 
Navy,’ never realising that it could 
and would bring off this rather desper- 
ate operation with magnificent success. 
What I grudged most was the long 
and weary period of training ahead 
of me without prospect of any scrap- 
ping; for I had just completed all 
the trials and experiments with the 
X craft, together with the training 
of their first operational crews. This 
had been a long period of strain and 
worry, trying to safeguard these 
gallant youngsters, who displayed 
every day in training that cold- 
blooded heroism which made their 
successful attack on the Tirpiiz 
possible. 

I felt the need of action; instead I 
was faced with another long spell of 
inaction. There was to be no escape. 
I was appointed in command of a 
squadron of Landing Craft Infantry of 
@ new type—a type untried and 
delivered straight off the drawing- 
board without prototype. Production 
was slow and intermittent, and as I 
built up a training nucleus and 
developed the technique and tactics 
of the squadron, we met with the 
constant difficulfies and obstructions 
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that retard the progress of any new 
craft. 

My officers and men were, of course, 
new to the craft; the men in the 
majority had never been to sea before, 
although the officers, inexperienced 
as such, had worked their way up 
through the lower deck and soon 
proved themselves of first - class 
material. I was lucky in always 
obtaining really good flotilla officers, 
without whose aid we could never have 
got anywhere. 

In these early days with my own 
ships, I had thrown at me two flotillas 
of the American-built L.C.I.(L)s. to 
equip and train in short time for the 
North African landings. I and my 
only Flotilla Officer completed the 
job in rush time, and in view of the 
latter’s tremendous efforts I had not 
the heart to retain him, but let him 
cail with them, wearing a happy smile 
and an extra half stripe. Given his 
opportunity as Naval Commander at 
Termoli in the Adriatic, Lammert (tha 
F.0O.) brought off a  picture-book 
operation for which he was decorated. 

The long story of our trials and 
tribulations as we slowly approached 
the promised day, the magnificent 
story of the squadron’s landing on 
the Normandy beaches on D Day, 
I propose to tell later when I am per- 
mitted to do them full justice. 

We knew that D Day must be 
approaching; for, to ensure a long 
enough period of fine weather for the 
follow up, it could be no later than in 
early summer. The increasing size of 
our dress rehearsals showed us the time 
was drawing near, and the continuous 
bad weather in these exercises gave 
us plenty to think of. This was going 
to be one‘hell of a gamble. 

My own squadron was coming along 
in grand style, and only the third 
flotilla of ‘new boys’ required further 
training. Their C.O.s, however, had 
all served in the squadron as First 
Lieutenants, and knew their job. I 
was confident that they could get 
their cargo of Commandos on to the 
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right spot at the right time under 
all possible conditions. They were 
to prove this very gallantly. {% 
confident was I of my flotilla officers 
and those under them that I did not 
hesitate when offered another job for 
D Day. 

I was sent for by the Admiral and 
shown some photographs of batteries 
which could rake our landing-beaches 
on the coast of Normandy. Was 
I prepared to make out operation 
orders to attack and destroy one 
of these batteries at night using 
Commandos? I could ask for any 
craft that I required, in reason, and 
any other outside help I thought 
necessary in support. I did not take 
long to answer that one. 

I was given a week to produce the 
draft orders, and by working with 
the military force commander, study- 
ing endless photographs and maps, 
and checking up with the moon and 
tides, we were able to state exactly 
what we wanted. Naturally we had 
to cater for several days after D Day, 
with all our previous experience of the 
perversity of the weather. 

I do not propose to detail our plans 
or methods, and I can only say that 
the R.M. Commando attached to me 
were experts at the gentle art of 
battery blasting under the exact 
conditions we hoped to meet. 


To fit in with the timing of the 


general assault we were forced to 
make our touch-down and final with- 
drawal with a falling tide, the night- 
mare of all landing-craft on an enemy- 
held beach. It is only too easy to get 
stranded without hope of unbeaching. 
Our beach would not be blasted in 
advance, and any defences there were 
would be intact for our reception. 
Again there would be a moon of some 
brilliance all the time, and that time 
gave us little margin to complete the 
job before daylight. I and the Lieut.- 
Colonel of Marines looked at the chart 
showing the arcs of enemy gun-fire off 
this beach. It was a spider’s web of 
lines, with us as a very small fly in 
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range of every type of gun for miles, 
not to mention the field batteries in 
rear. We never looked at that map 
again ! 

As every new set of photographs 
came in the enemy seemed to have 
added another row of underwater 
obstructions, another pillbox, and more 
and more mines. Every approach to 
the batteries was plastered with wire 
and mine-fields ; it seemed impossible 
to do the job in the time at our dis- 
posal, but we had long decided that 
if I could not withdraw the Marines 
owing to daylight or the loss of my 
craft, they would endeavour to fight 
their way through to our paratroop 
brigade farther to the west. The 
harder it looked the keener we grew. 
It could be done, and we were the 
blokes to do it, and we were scared 
stiff that something would turn up to 
prevent our attempting it. 

I decided that the force should be 
as small as possible in view of unwel- 
come moonlight; the actual raiding 
force would consist of two flotillas of 
landing-craft with six close support 
craft. We counted on the hard- 
punching Coastal Forces to keep 
E-boats and destroyers off our tail both 
going in and during the withdrawal. 

I was kept fairly busy with this 
new force, besides trying to keep a 
fatherly eye on my own squadron. 
They would now have to go in without 

me on D Day, and I told the Senior 
fit Officer, Lieut. - Commander 

Curtis, R.N.V.R., that he would take 
it in his stride. His personal training, 
his great leadership and determination, 
did, in fact, make this hazardous 
landing an R.N.V.R. epic with which 
Iam very proud to be so closely 
connected. 

At last came the long-awaited signal 
to load. The careful planning and 
organising had become a vast time- 
table where thousands of craft of all 
shapes and sizes had to arrive on the 
éhemy coast at the exact time and 
in the right sequence of cargoes. It 
must have been a handicapper’s night- 
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mare ; for all these craft had different 
speeds and reacted in different ways 
to wind and sea. Some of the slower 
craft with heavier loads had to start 
loading on D minus five ; and as tanks, 
guns, and lorries came off the crowded 
roads over the whole length of Southern 
England, others crept into their places 
to await their turn. 

Full landing-craft moved quietly off 
to their moorings to await the starting- 
gun, the stream of empty and loaded 
ships passed each other endlessly. 
The vast Assault Force of men and 
equipment grew steadily ; ships and 
more ships, ships bursting with men, 
ammunition and guns, ships with 
food, water and fuel, hospital ships, 
store ships, depot ships, ships of all 
shapes and sizes. Then the host of 
fighting escorts, of the vital mine- 
sweepers, Coastal Forces, and bom- 
barding ships. The eye could not 
take it all in, the brain could hardly 
digest it. There were so many. 

And all the time we expected every 
night the long-awaited blasting from 
the Luftwaffe. Here was a tremendous 
target they could not miss, a vulner- 
able target; and damage to any 
considerable extent would delay or 
even postpone the invasion for another 
year. Apart from this enormous fleet 
of shipping, the docks, roads, and 
camps were packed tightly with men 
and equipment for many miles in all 
directions. 

The enemy knew it well; for his 
snooping planes had been over often 
enough in the last few days flying at 
tremendous height. It was pretty 
comforting to think he could not try, 
and it made us happier about the 
opposition we might expect in the air 
on the other side. One high Air Force 
officer had told me: ‘“‘ Don’t let your 
boys fire at any aircraft at all; nine 
out of ten will be Allied. If you see an 
enemy aircraft the fellow on his tail 
will be ours!” This statement, hard 
to believe at the time, turned out to 
be fairly accurate. 


D minus one. This was the day 
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we loaded our Commandos, the night 
we were to sail. There had been one 
postponement of twenty-four hours. 
Would there be another? It was 
blowing freshly, and looking up at 
the sky I decided it would blow for 
another two days at least. 

Sea-sick men cannot be expected 
to fight well, and I didn’t like it. It 
did not worry the Commandos, for 
we had trained together for a year in 
all weathers; but I had carried out 
sea-sick trials with other troops, and 
results had been definitely poor. We 
had even followed the advice of an 
old lady and pushed bits of paper in 
their ears. But men herded together 
in a small heaving space cannot avoid 
the evidence of their senses, and within 
a few minutes all the troops were 
very thoroughly sea-sick, and I don’t 
blame them. 

Load! I went down to the piers 
to see my squadron embark the 
Commandos with whom we had such 
happy co-operation. Each troop em- 
barked in the craft they had trained 
in; they knew the officers and men 
well, knew and trusted them. My 
men felt the great honour it was to 
land special troops such as these, and 
had resolved to land them at the right 
place and at the right time at any cost 
to themselves. I am sure the Com- 
mandos will agree they did just that. 

I went round the craft wishing them 
luck and happy landings, and was 
struck by the magnificent spirit of 
all concerned. Once more I apologised 
to Lord Lovat for being unable to 
accompany him, and I was beginning 
to feel some strange foreboding that 
J was missing the bus. For here was 
a certain thrilling show after my 
own heart, while my own operation 
depended on so many intangible and 
problematical occurrences that I felt 
it to be a doubtful starter. 

I climbed into my crash-boat to 
join the L.S.I. in which I was crossing 
over with my Commando, my S8.0.0., 
Lieutenant Jones, D.S.C., R.N.V.R., 
accompanying me. The W.R.N.S. 
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crew of the boat were duly thrilled, 
if somewhat sad; for they wor 
just five women among many thou. 
sands of men who would be in deadly 
battle in a few hours, and they knew 
well we could not all come back. 

We passed some of my craft loaded 
with French Commandos; they wer 
rolling along to the strains of “A. 
hunting we will go”’ on the loud. 
hailer, cheering every ship they passed, 
I was to find their C.O. shot to pieces 
in a chateau within a hundred yards 
of the beach, with a dozen dead Huns 
round him. He sleeps peacefully in his 
native soil. God rest him ! 

Aboard the L.S.I. we cluttered the 
upper decks to watch the earlier and 
slower ships depart on the great 
adventure, everyone keyed up and in 
fine fettle. A long flotilla of American 
L.C.I.(L)., loaded with British troops, 
passed us, and each and every one was 
cheered vigorously. Ships, ships every- 
where, all moving slowly to take up 
their appointed position in the long 
line for France. Destroyers, frigates, 
Hunts, and corvettes circled, shepherd- 
ing the huge fleets they were to escort. 
Despatch craft carried last-minute 
messages, while overhead flew a many- 
tiered cover of fighting aircraft. 

Ashore sleepy villages nodded peace- 
fully in the evening sunshine, the 
glorious colours blending softly into 
the pale blues of the distant coasts. 
I wondered if others, like myself, were 
thinking perhaps that this was the 
last time we might ever see it, and if 
they were as proud of their part, 
however small, to preserve such a scene 
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morning under Sar; her paltry 
hatch-cover spread on _ boat-hooks 
taking her slowly to a lone beaching 
on & hostile shore, miles from any 
consort. I detailed one of our screen 
to give her @ tow to a less hazardous 
landing. 

During the night and while this 
vast armada sailed into the south, 
the valiant minesweepers swept ahead, 
as they had swept for many days 
previously, and overhead the para- 
troopers flew steadily to their distant 
objective. Men slept or drowsed 
uncomfortably, uneasily ; others read 
or wrote letters, many smoked and 
talked. The short hours of darkness 
passed slowly, draggingly. 

With the first pale streaks of dawn 
the skies and seas erupted a sudden 
flaming death-stream of bomb, rocket, 
and shell. The noise was tremendous, 
terrifying, almost stupefying as it 
rolled and thundered. Could anything 
live through this terrific bombardment ? 
A sailor’s remark gave the scene per- 
spective. “‘ Blimey! The ——=s are 
overdoin’ it. There won’t be no ruddy 
beach to land on!” 

My particular job was not to be 
until that night, so we left late, and 
although we had crossed over at high 
speed we missed the original assault. 
As time passed I had looked at my 
watch more frequently. Craven would 
be going in now with the first wave, 
and I fervently hoped that my forecast 
to him would be correct. I expected 
him to put the Commandos ashore 
with very few casualties, as the Boche, 
T hoped, would still be dazed by the 
initial bombardment Luckily I was 
right. It was a perfect beaching. 
The second wave now. How I 
wished that I was still with them! 
How were they faring ? They would 
be coming off now and the third 
wave going in. Had they got there 
on time? Had they found the right 
spot in the fog of war, such a tiny 
spot? I need not have worried. 

ey had done a magnificent job, and 
ven now the surviving craft were 
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limping off the beaches, licking their 
wounds, plugging their holes, and get- 
ting ready for the next job of work. 

As we neared the coast, having 
passed the endless stream of shipping 
still making for France for their first 
landing, the scene was hard to describe. 
Ships and aircraft farther than the 
eye could see in every direction ; 
smoke, white and brown, over the 
sea, and over the serrations of shattered 
houses on the beach more smoke rolled 
from the advancing artillery. 

The noise was deafening, stupendous. 
A Niagara of bombs and huge shells 
poured down from the bombers and 
from the heavy bombarding ships, 
moving so lazily well off the beaches. 
Closer in destroyers, frigates, and 
corvettes happily shelled the nearer 
targets. Houses on the beach still 
crumbled into dust, and there an 
old farmhouse, with cattle still grazing 
rather fearfully beside, spouted bricks 
and dust as a sniper’s nest was wiped 
out. Suddenly a burst of machine-gun 
fire came from a house overlooking 
some L.C.T. unloading; it was a 
vicious, unexpected burst. Just as 
suddenly the fire was returned by 
streams of coloured tracer from dozens 
of Oerlikons, as everyone within range 
opened up. Three houses dissolved 
in dust and debris as flames started 
licking the window-frames. These 
houses burnt the whole night through, 
a lurid glare to light in the oncoming 
craft far out to sea. 

Just astern of us a Lancaster hit 
the water on her way out, and immedi- 
ately flame and black smoke rendered 
the horizon more hideous; while the 
reverberating sound of her crash still 
hung in the air a Fortress crashed 
just short of the beach and burst into 
a flaming pyre. The suddenness of 
these two crashes was startling, since 
the aircraft appeared only seconds 
before they were twisted wreckage. 

High up, six Boche fighters pierced 
the cloud to be greeted by a hail of 
A.A. from every type of A.A. gun. 
Many thousands of guns must have 
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fired, but the almost immediate arrival 
of the Spits caused an abrupt stoppage. 
The fire discipline seemed pretty good 
on the whole, a great advance on 
previous landings. True, the wise 
precaution of using the, unmistakable 
Lightnings for the bottom layer of 
cover helped enormously, and during 
the whole time I only saw two British 
aircraft shot down by our own people, 
and in each case the pilots were sadly 
in the wrong. 

Far over on the left a huge bomb 
burst in a line of L.C.T., but they 
sailed on serenely, taking no notice 
other than rapid gun-fire. Up in the 
blue sky over the land white feathery 
plumes rose vertically, showing the 
presence of rocket -firing fighters attack- 
ing the placidly moving Fortresses. 

Amid the terrific din one could 
identify the heavy crash of sixteen- 
inch guns, and, indeed, there were 
our old friends Rodney, Nelson, and 
Roberts. Crash! Crash, Broomp! 
Broomp ! Punka - punka - punka ! 
Cruisers’ broadsides, Bofors, and the 
rattle of the Oerlikons made a sinister 
cacophony. <A metallic crash broke 
through the uproar as another bomber 
smashed down on the beach, sending 
up a cloud of sand and dust. 

Through it all the endless procession 
of landing-craft went in along the 
beaches to unload and unbeach ; men, 
tanks, guns, and stores pouring in 
steadily. Littered along the foreshore 
were shattered L.C.T., smaller L.C.L., 
with here and there a burning tank, and 
among them still black columns of 
smoke shot up as the enemy bombed 
half-heartedly from a great height. 

As we ran in to contact the flagship, 
where I was to receive my final briefing, 
I saw with a thrill of affection four of 
my own squadron making slowly out 
to sea. I noticed their station-keeping 
was not up to our usual standards ; 
then as they drew near I saw they 
were all damaged, two down by the 
bows and the others ripped by shell-fire. 
There seemed to be so few on deck 
that of a sudden I grew sad with the 
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knowledge that they had paid a price 
for their gallantry. 

In answer to my call, 501 turned 
back ; she seemed undamaged. 

** How did things go ?”’ I signalled, 

Young Walker the C.O. made back, 
** A grand landing. Copy-book. There 
have been a lot of casualties in the 
flotilla. 535 sinking, but hope to get 
her back. Good luck !”’ 

535 did get back, with her bridge 
awash, and was brought in the last 
five miles by two W.R.N.S. crews. A 
stout effort. In a week she was back 
in France and on the job again. 

It was fairly rough again, with 4 
very fresh breeze making things most 
unpleasant for the smaller craft. We 
turned up alongside the flagship, and 
after some delay were told to proceed 
to the east’rd to contact the Admiral 
on our left flank. As this was in ow 
proper direction, things looked better, 
but with this heavy swell and rising 
sea our landing and subsequent with. 
drawal were going to be no child’s play. 

Along the decks Commandos fused 
their bombs, juggling with detonator 
and magazine clips, while the landing. 
craft at the davits were receiving 4 
final inspection from their C.O.s. 

The bright sunshine of the late 
afternoon lit up the coast for many 
miles. Far to the east a thin blue 
line showed us the east side of the 
Seine, and under that black cloud of 
smoke must be Le Havre. Nearer 
still, and suddenly the Colonel and 
myself recognised it together, lay the 
two batteries we were going to attack. 
We had never expected to see them 
in daylight, but there they wer 
unmistakable from the many photo 
graphs we had studied so often 
There was the break in the cliffs we 









were going to scale, and there was the 
bomb-scarred battery itself just behind 
the clump of trees we had _ hoped 
would still give us our _ bearings 
Orange flashes sprang up from thé 
nearer battery as we looked, and 
solemnly we raised our right thumbs 
The battery was still firing. Unfor 
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tunately the flashes were the burst 
from the Roberts’ shell, but at the time 
we were unaware of this. Amid the 
mass of craft at anchor off this most 
easterly beach we identified the flagship. 

Lying off, I signalled for a boat to 
take myself and the Military Com- 
mander to the briefing. 

“T don’t like the look of this weather 
at all,’ I remarked to the Colonel ; 
“looks to me if I can put you ashore 
at all we'll all have to walk back. We 
could never unbeach at low water 
from a flat beach like that in this 
swell.” 

“Tf it’s going to be the nearer 
battery,’ he replied, ‘‘ we'll walk. It 
was a chance we were prepared to 
take, but from the other it would mean 
going through a German division.”’ 

We cursed the man who had picked 
D Day in this weather, and hoped for 
the best. 

At last an L.C.P.L. came pitching 
and bucketing alongside where the 
scend of the sea was about nine feet. 
I felt a growing sense of disappoint- 
ment. The job was quite impossible 
in this sea. We made a precarious 
crossing to the flagship ; for this small 
boat was making four gallons a minute, 
and had a broken pump. 

In the operations-room the worst 
occurred. ‘‘ Sorry, Old Boy,’’ we were 
told; ‘ both batteries knocked haywire 
by the Air Force and the Roberts. 
They haven’t fired a round since dawn. 
Anyway, you must admit its too 
rough.”’ 

“Look,” I said earnestly, ‘“‘ the 
crews are out, but there’s bound to 
be at least one gun serviceable in 
each battery. Remember the Darda- 
nelles. We thought all the guns were 
knocked out. Actually none were. 
They had only run out of ammunition. 
Let’s have a smack tomorrow night. 
We've got a highly trained team here, 
and we guarantee you no further 
trouble with the battery at any future 
date. Come on. That’s a fair offer !”’ 

It was no good. 
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have a crack at something. There 
must be something to do.”’ 

In the end it was decided to send 
in my Commando behind the rest 
who had already landed and by now 
were across the Orne. It was pointed 
out they had no maps, nor the correct 
‘ spanners ’ to fight in the line. 

** Oh well,” sighed the disappointed 
Colonel, “‘ it’s better than a kick in the 
pants. We’ll have a stab at it.” 

‘*T’m damned sorry about this,’ I 
told him; ‘‘ however, you'll soon be 
in good company and have all the 
fun of the fair. Get out of the line 
as soon as you can and-we’ll lay on 
another show on some other beach. 
I’ve lost both shows now and can only 
wait.” 

So rough was the landing when our 
Commando beached in the L.C.A. 
that most were forced to swim, and 
their ammunition was floated ashore 
to them in a airman’s dinghy. The 
last I saw of them was, wet through, 
streaking in over the top of the beach 
with the tall long-striding Colonel in 
the van. Good luck to them ! 

With the approach of dusk I 
happened to be looking out to sea, 
when I became aware of a vast armada 
of aircraft coming in low over the 
sea. They appeared to be painted 
black, and at once I thought of 
torpedo-bombers. What a target! 
Thousands of ships mostly at anchor 
with no net protection. The outer 
patrols were not firing. Strange ; 
must be ours. They looked odd, black 
and sinister, yet moving so slowly, 
unhurriedly. Hundreds, growing bigger 
and bigger as they approached at mast- 
head height. 

Gliders! Gliders in tow ! 

On they came, so steadily, straight 
in over our heads, huge black shapes. 
The towing pendants dropped. The 
gliders were free, and down they 

swooped just over the beaches into 
the bedraggled cornfields. Surely there 
couldn’t be room for them all? One 
or two skidded and crashed, but I 
saw no flames and breathed more 
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freely. The leading bombers were 
turning now to go back for more; 
slowly and gracefully they swung 
round. God! One was on fire. Down 
she came in a long glide over the sea, 
but stalled and crashed. Up went a 
sheet of flame and black smoke, and 
the darkening sea was lit up in sad 
farewell. Yet another on fire as she 
came back over the sea. The pilot 
turned her over the beach again and 
came down fast for an open space. 
We watched him anxiously. Crash! 
Without his undercarriage he skidded 
inland, a vast cloud of sand and dust 
rising to mark his passage. The 
aircraft tilted on one wing and came 
to rest. The fire was out ! 

Till dusk they roared in from the 
sea, always straight in to the beaches. 
Beautiful navigation, in this rising 
wind. 

The night of D Day was expected to 
be a particularly sticky one. We looked 
for attacks in strong force from the 
air all night, from E-boats, from sub- 
marines, and even from destroyers. 
The night was certainly noisy. 

The bombers and minelayers came 
in soon after nightfall to attack the 
anchorages, which were under the cover 
of heavy clouds of artificial smoke. 
So low were some of these aircraft 
that the fire of A.A. guns became 
dangerously flat. One could rarely 
see these fellows, as they were above 
the smoke which lay almost on the 
sea, but one could hear them plainly. 
One flaming torch after another fell 
into the sea, spreading a lurid glow 
through the fog of smoke. One 
bomber broke through a rift in the 
smoke, and became a sitting target. 
Joyously every gunner poured in a 
stream of shell, and down she came 
screaming to plunge with a reverber- 
ating crash into the livid water along- 
side. The beaches were bombed more 
accurately and more heavily. 

There were no E-boat attacks, no 
U-boat attacks. The far - flung 
destroyer screens, together with Coastal 
Command, took care of the sub- 
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marines, while Coastal Forces made 
their customary neat job of driving 
the E-boats back to harbour. 

With the first signs of the dawn 
fighters began to arrive in large 
numbers to relieve the overworked 
night fighters. After them came the 
prolonged drone of heavy bombers, 
and high up in the sky, trailing thin 
white streaks behind them, hundreds 
of aircraft sailed along serenely, shining 
silver and dull black craft in tight 
formation. Squadron followed squad. 
ron, all moving majestically to the 
south-east. Trouble for someone. 

I saw a vast shape approaching 
through the tightly packed lines of 
shipping, and realised with some 
surprise and amusement that the 
Rodney was having a ‘ look-see.’ Her 
gigantic bulk dwarfed even the largest 
vessel, and to see her delicately picking 
her way through this confusion of 
shipping reminded me of the Queen 
Mary passing through the middle of 
the racing craft at Cowes week. 

Ah! Here was one of my own 
craft closing us, and I turned on the 
loud-hailer. Through my glasses I 
read the number, and knew it for the 
leader of my third flotilla. They 
had touched down on a different beach, 
and already I had seen four hulls 
stranded and empty on the shore. 

“*Hello there, Timmy!’’ I called. 
**How did it go?”’ Timmy (in other 
words, Lieut.-Commander Timmer- 
mans, R.N.R., a Belgian, a grand 
fellow, and a fine leader) was a bit 
depressed and not his usual cheery 
self. No wonder, for he had been 
on the bridge for over forty hours, 
under way all the time in the smoke 
and crowded anchorage. 

“*T’ve lost six out of eight, sir,”’ he 
told me sadly, “‘ but they may tum 
up.” 

But thinking of his craft ashore, I 
wasn’t so hopeful. Timmy, however, 











regained his cheerfulness, and even 
as I write is still over on the Normandy 
beaches working as hard as only he 
can work. 
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My flotillas were now scattered, 
what was left of them, over the three 
main beaches along the entire British 
front, and I had no way of contacting 
or controlling them. Indeed I had 
been temporarily relieved for my own 
operation. I was at a loose end. 

I was not to be at a loose end for 
long; for Admiral Vian, remembering 
somehow that I was not earning my 
keep, gave me the job of Deputy 
N.O.I.C. on the eastern beaches, with 
orders to report to the Admiral com- 
manding the Assault Force off that 
beach. I met the Admiral in the same 
ship where I had received the death- 
blow to my, last job, and he told me 
something of what he required of me. 

“A great many people have been 
knocked out on this beach, and the 
organisation has suffered somewhat. 
I want you to go ashore after you 
have got a rough idea of the working 
of the thing and take over the beaches. 
Go and get in touch with the 8.0.F.C. 
and the N.O.1.C. Take your time, 
and when you are ready get the thing 
going.”” 

I had no knowledge of this type of 
work; I did not even know what 
§.0.F.C. stood for, but I could find 
out. 

8.0.F.C. was the bloke, I dis- 
covered, who arranged what craft 
had priority for beaching and when 
they would come in. My job was to 
be able to tell him on which part of 
the beach he could put them down, 
and when. 

We both lived entirely by the Tide 
Tables, crowding into the beaches 
the maximum tonnage we could 
squeeze with the depth of water 
available. 

Although far apart we could hold 
conversations on the V.H.F., while 
each day we held a conference with 
the M.L.O.s. The latter told us of 
what they were most short, ammuni- 
tion, tanks, or M.T., and discussed the 
best place on the beach to unload it. 
Between us things were arranged 
swiftly and satisfactorily; between 


us we strove to beat the previous day’s 
tonnage over the beaches. 

It was constant hard work without 
spells. Some shipscould unload quickly 
and get off on a rising tide, others 
with a difficult cargo would come in 
after H.W. and get off again just 
before H.W. Some craft fitted only 
certain parts of the beach, others 
could only touch down in others. 
Each type of craft required usually 
a different state of the tide. This 
jig-saw puzzle had to be carefully 
worked out to obtain the maximum 
tonnage. There was no period of the 
day or night when we could afford to 
be idle. The labour gangs had to be 
sent out to each merchant ship as it 
arrived, transferred to another when 
it was empty, and so on. 

The D.U.W.K.s, without which little 
could ever have been accomplished, 
were able to take cargoes straight 
from the ships to the dumps. Other 
cargoes had to be loaded into landing- 
craft, unloaded on the beach into the 
waiting lorries, and thence borne to 
the dumps. 

This endless work proceeded night 
and day in spite of bombing and shell- 
fire, held up occasionally by the thick 
fog of artificial smoke, and by that 
ghastly period of nor’-easterly gales, 
which must have worried every soul 
who realised how much it could mean 
to success or failure. 

I found my quarters ashore were 
not very palatial. They consisted of 
a small hole in the sand, three feet 
deep, five feet broad, and eight feet 
long. In this four of us lived. The 
sand was loose, and our only covering 
some raincoats on driftwood. 

As we averaged only about two hours’ 
sleep in twenty-four for the first fort- 
night, it did not seem to matter so 
much, but every bomb, indeed every 
gust of air showered sand into our eyes, 
ears, and clothes. 

It was not really very sanitary 
either, as it had been dug alongside 
the only latrines on that part of the 
beach, while a few feet away the crew 
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of an 88 screamed for Christian burial. 
Unfortunately they were in an unswept 
minefield, and more important fields 
had to be cleared first. 

During the bombing raids every 
night the artificial smoke choked us 
till we coughed up blood, and I found 
the only cure was to sleep in a gas 
mask; not too uncomfortable when 
you get used to it, if you remembered 
to sleep only on one side. 

We did move to a ‘ better ’ole’ in 
the sand before we achieved the 
magnificence of a cellar. 

In the early days one could not 
move far from the beach without the 
danger of being sniped, as my pre- 
decessor had been. There was no 
beginning or end to the day, and one 
completely lost count of the dates. 

With the approach of darkness we 
would be hard at it, when suddenly 
the thick clouds of smoke drifting 
across the beaches would warn us 
of another air raid. This thick fog 
would stop all sea and land traffic, 
so one might try to smoke a cigarette 
in the alleged dug-out or try and 
snatch a wink of sleep. The smoke 
would curl down and the coughing 
would begin. A terrific burst of 
gun-fire would go up both from the 
shore and the anchorage, through 
which one could hear the bombers 
coming nearer with the fighters on 
their tails. A stick of bombs bursting 
along the shore, every one of them 
getting nearer, threw the sand over us 
while down rained the ragged shrapnel 
from the A.A. guns. These whistled 
like mosquitos, and one could only hug 
the side of the pit, with one’s helmet 
covering as much as possible. 

‘Whee-ooh ! Whee-ooh! They were 
shelling now to add to the gaiety. 
Crump! Crump! Pretty near, but 
not near enough, thank God! The 
rattle of machine-gun fire or fighters’ 
guns, penetrating the deafening thud- 
ding of the Bofors alongside our 
dug-out, would warn us to take up 
as small a space as possible. A sharp 
crackling told us it was cutting into 
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the wood and canvas of the latrines 
so close to us. The gun-fire would 
ease and die away, only our nearest 
Bofors carried on till one felt like 
stalking him in the smoke to put a 
bullet through the gunlayer’s brain, 
The smoke thinned, and the stationary 
lorries and D.U.W.K.s started up 
again, while stretcher-parties carried 
the casualties to the nearest field 
dressing-station. 

During the day we were usually 
free from air attack, thanks to our 
adequate cover, though fighter. 
bombers often came out at dawn and 
dusk. The daylight shell-fire was most 
accurately controlled (I was convinced 
that the flank spotting was done in 
the village), for we were on the extreme 
left wing with our beaches in open view 
of the Hun. They shelled the anchor- 
ages, the landing-craft, and the beaches. 
It was annoying, casualty-causing fire, 
but never really heavy enough to 
interfere. seriously with our work. 
At first one paid little attention to it, 
and I remember driving my jeep over 
the wet sands to a ship which was 
being shelled. Several bursts rattled 
the jeep with splinters, and later 
I was hit over the chest by a spent 
fragment, but it only bruised me. It 
was the sight of messy casualties and 
the loss of friends which really brought 
the menace home to one, and after that 
one grew more careful. 

At night it became more worrying, 
as it might easily spoil the only short 
rest available. One could, and did, 
sleop through a raid on the beaches, 
but when the shelling got really close 
so that the blast moved you on the 
sand, and when the long-drawn-out 
‘whee-ooh’ changed to just ‘ whee,’ 
then it was time to cross your fingers. 

We did have quiet nights, but not 
many. 

One night an ammunition ship 
beached less than a cable from my 
office—an ex-German strong-post on 
the sand—was hit and set on fire. 
She was dried out and could not be 

moved, so we could only watch till 
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she burnt out or blew up We cleared 
away all hands within range, as she 
spouted flaming bombs, shells, end 
debris. I noticed three men at the 
H.W. mark abreast the ship and 
shouted to them to take cover. They 
did not hear. Much as I disliked it, 
I had to walk down to them to get 
them away. To my surprise I found 
they were three of my Beach Com- 
mandos, and they pointed out to me 
that two men were hanging over the 
stern of the stricken ship with their 
heads only just above water. Occasion- 
ally they slipped under, only to pull 
themselves painfully above water again. 
Lieutenant Bendall, R.N.V.R., had 
already tried to rescue them by swim- 
ming out to the blazing ship, but had 
been driven back by the hail of hot 
steel raining down. 

I noticed that the bridge and super- 
structure shielded the men, and that 
it might be possible to pick them up 
coming in from astern. I therefore 
allowed Lieut.-Commander Gueritz, 
D.S.C., R.N., to take an amphibious 
jeep from a point several hundred 
yards along the shore with orders to 
come in from right astern. 

Driven by Sub-Lieutenant Speed, 
R.N.V.R., it proceeded according. to 
plan, until Gueritz saw that the two 
men were dropping off, when he cut 
straight through this intense barrage 
to the rescue. The men, I could see 
now, had drowned, but only by massed 
shouting could we turn off the jeep, 
which managed to return, by the 
greatest of good fortune, unhit. 

All these officers knew the cargo of 
the ship, and that she carried thousand- 
pound bombs as well. I was glad 
when we were all under cover again. 
Gueritz was later seriously wounded 
during a night-shelling, but is, I am 
glad to say, making a good recovery. 

I have written rather a lot about 
smoke, bombs, and shells, but when I 
come to think of it our real worries 
Our food, all 


were none of these. 
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out of tins and all capable of being 
eaten with a spoon, was our biggest 
bugbear; the lack of bread or of any- 
thing to drink (even water was scarce) 
got us down. Perhaps our biggest 
need was for matches. 

A man seen smoking even a hundred 
yards away would be chased to 
borrow a light from his cigarette, and 
if many people were about he would 
be lucky to have more than a few 
puffs from it himself. We were all 
remarkably healthy, with large 
appetites, and although I wore soaking 
clothes for two days (I had no spares) 
I caught no cold. 

So many were the incidents and 
so strange the life during the first 
month in France that it is hard 
to recall everything of interest. I 
remember how extremely nervous 
I was watching some two hundred 
German prisoners clearing up the 
beaches under a tiny guard of two 
nonchalant Tommies. They were shift- 
ing open boxes of grenades and bombs, 
Mills and Phosphor, within a few 
yards of me, at a time when Rommel 
was thrusting at our beach and only 
five miles away ! 

One could never forget the really 
terrific gun-fire from all classes of ships, 
the heavy up-thrust guns with curling 
rings of brown smoke rising so gently. 
The vivid orange flash of discharge 
was followed by the underwater con- 
cussion travelling up the beach to 
shake us on our feet, and then the 
double thunder of the naval guns which 
one only gets ashore. 

No wonder the Germans thought 
up @ new name for a naval bombard- 
ment—a Stonk ! 

Ah well, that phase is over now, 
and I and the Beach Commandos 
are having some rest, and these lads 
have certainly earned theirs. I and 
my son are happy, for I brought him 
back a German helmet; and that is 
really the reason why I went to France 
at all! 
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THE SERPENT FEAST AT COCULLO. 


BY INGA GAATE. 


ONE morning, in Scanno, I was 
awakened by the ringing of church 
bells. I looked out. The sun had 
not yet reached over la Plaia. It 
must be something special. ‘‘ Brigida, 
what is the matter?” I called into 
the kitchen, where I heard my hostess 
busying herself about the fire. 

““The pilgrims are coming,’’ she 
answered, peeping in at my door. 
When she saw my opened window she 
began to cross herself hastily. ‘‘ What 
art thou thinking of ? Thou wilt get 
malaria.” 

‘“Malaria? At this height?” I 
uttered my doubts, but Brigida resol- 
utely closed my window, muttering 
and shaking her head. There is not a 
malady existing that the Italian con- 
tadino does not trace back to un colpo 
daria, a draught. 

** And why are the pilgrims coming 
today ?”’ 

‘‘ They are on their way to Cocullo 
to worship Saint Domenico. If thou 
wantest to see them, thou wilt have to 
hurry.” 

‘*Why should they pass here on 
their way to Cocullo ?”’ 

“They take the goat paths over 
the mountains instead of the big 
road. Make haste! They will be 
down here any minute.”’ 

The air was still fresh and bracing 
when I came out, but the sun was 
just rising over the mountain-tops, 
and the coolness would soon be a 
thing of the past. I stopped where 
the road curved, leading down to our 
little house. Soon I heard the pilgrims’ 
song, and immediately after I saw 
the huge cross, that is always carried 
at the head of a procession, appearing 
round the bend. First came the men, 
all with a hat in one hand, in the other 
the pilgrim’s staff, which ended in a 
circle, crowned by a miniature cross 


and decorated with flowers. Over 
the shoulders of every man was flung 
a sack containing food, and across 
his back was strapped the enormous 
mountain umbrella. 

In the midst of the group of men, 
as they marched along, advanced a 
silver-bearded patriarch with a huge 
cow-bell, which he swung from side 
to side. I tried to take a snapshot of 
him, but he refused steadfastly to pose. 
** Later on in Cocullo,” he said. “I 
am one of the carriers in the procession. 
There thou canst take me.”’ I should 
have preferred him in the much more 
picturesque attire in which he pre- 
sented himself on the road. However, 
I had to content myself with him in 
his finery, as an officiating member of 
the procession. 

After the men came the women, 
each with a bundle over her arm. 
These women could not have been 
from @ mountain district, for they did 
not carry their burdens on their 
heads, as mountain women always do. 

I shall never forget the first day I 
was Brigida’s guest. She offered me 
home-made macaroni. To eat Italian 
macaroni without a napkin was 4 
task beyond me; so I called to the 
kitchen for something which could 
serve me asone. A minute or two later 
my hostess appeared. ‘“‘ Please,” she 
said. I looked at her two empty hands. 
I looked again and discovered what I 
had asked for—on her head ! 

These pilgrims were from Campo 
Basso. I joined the procession, and 
was soon strolling along with them 
in the brisk morning air, singing— 
even I—‘ Ora pro Nobis ”’ and “ Viva 
Maria.”” The women had peculiar 
voices, high-pitched, childish, shrill. 
My voice had to carry the melody 4 
whole octave lower. The men sang 


first one strophe—a sort of chorus— 
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which sounded like a bass hum. As 
they finished, the women answered 
with sharp, piercing cries. 

When we entered the main road, 
following the shore of the lake, we 
all knelt down. The song ceased, 
and a monotonous prayer was intoned. 
We rose. The men put on their hats. 
The procession began to scatter, and 
we advanced in social groups. The 
pompous individual who had carried 
the cross handed it over to one of 
the women. He himself changed 
suddenly from a saintly ceremonial 
figure into a jolly, good fellow with a 
large black cigar in his mouth ! 

I had picked as my companion an 
old man, who looked very shrewd and 
eunning. Soon a conversation ensued. 
His way of dressing was quite typical 
of the contadino of today. Unfor- 
tunately! On his feet he had an 
elaborate binding of soft Jambskin. 
Very picturesque. It had my full 
approval. His clothes likewise would 
pass. They were of solid, home-made 
tweed, but looked, nevertheless, a 
little too modish in combination with 
this antediluvian foot-covering. But 
his hat! Disastrous. A cheap city 
bowler, a gift from his son in America. 
Needless to say, it was his most 
cherished possession. 

‘““Where was he going ?’’—the old 
man gave me @ disapproving glance. 
“Where should I go but to Saint 
Domenico ?”’ If one has a toothache 
or is bitten by a serpent or by a dog 
with rabies, one must implore this 
saint for aid. Every time my com- 
panion mentions the name of 4 saint, 
he lifts his hat in the air as a reverent 
gesture. ‘‘Isit your first pilgrimage ?”’ 
Iasked. I got an even more disdainful 
glance. Really, he looked as if he 
thought my question quite foolish. 

“What dost thou think would 
happen if we did not implore the 
help of the saints ?’’. His hat came 
off again. ‘‘ We should have no rain 
and no sunshine, and we should all 
die of starvation. One of my family 
is always on a pilgrimage. Once my 
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woman and I went together to the 
Madonna of Casetta. Wouldst thou 
like to see her? I have her here.’’ 
He plunged his hand under his jacket. 
I nodded. With his hat in one hand, 
he lifted the amulet to his forehead, 
his mouth, and his heart. Then he 
gave it to me. His face was glowing 
with an expression of tender delight. 
I stared at that radiant face, and 
realised that my wrinkled companion 
was transformed into something start- 
lingly beautiful. ‘‘We are sure to 
come to paradise, my woman and I,”’ 
he said in a low, confidential whisper. 

But why, then, is he now going to 
Saint Domenico if he is already sure 
of his place in paradise? In answer 
my old man opens his mouth wide, 
and I see a row of shining teeth that 
would have done credit to a youth of 
twenty.. “‘Thou, just look at my 
teeth, and thou wilt understand that 
the right thing to do is to pray to the 
saint. But one tooth is beginning 
to hurt a bit. I am over seventy, 
thou must know, so I thought it best 
to go to the saint again.” 

The ancient person with the cow-bell 
started his ringing anew, and at once 
we rearranged ourselves in straight 
rows. We approached the Lake of 
Scanno, where the chapel of Madonna 
del Lago is situated. Still chanting, 
the procession climbed the steep, 
narrow stone steps that led into the 
sanctuary. Over the threshold we 
crawled on our knees. The women 
touched the floor with their lips and 
forehead. 

A single ray of sunshine penetrated 
the twilight of the little chapel, falling 
through a round multicoloured window 
above the door. Within it undulated 
the reflection of the rippling water 
in the sunlit lake outside, creating a 
soft halo around the heads of the 
worshippers. There was nothing real 
about the scene. It was like a medieval 
chiaroscuro. 

The men were ranged in front near 
the altar. One after another they 
crawled forward to kiss the holy 
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shrine. After them came the women. 
As they advanced they burst 
simultaneously into a plaintive cry: 
** Holy Virgin, pray for us!’’ Again 
the same profound silence, emphasised 
by the vague splashing of the waves 
on the shore, the gentle rustling of 
the reeds, and the swaying of the 
trembling poplars. 

Next to me knelt a middle-aged 
woman. On her head she wore a 
large piece of linen arranged in decora- 
tive folds, bordered with handmade 
lace and finished with a long fringe, a 
masterpiece of intricate plaiting. Her 
short, tight-fitting bodice was embroid- 
ered with silk in all the colours of the 
rainbow. The skirt and huge sleeves, 
tied to the bodice with bright ribbons, 
were made of scarlet woollen material. 
There is no better opportunity to see 
the peasant costumes of the different 
districts than in the pilgrim processions. 
People taking part in them are those 
who still cling to old habits. 

Soon we rose, and singing, descended 
to the road again, continuing towards 
Cocullo. The nearer we approached 


this village, the longer the procession 


became. In front of us and behind 
us, as far as the eye could reach, moved 
crowds of chanting pilgrims. The 
sunshine had not yet quite dispelled 
the early mists of dawn, which still 
gave to the mountain-tops a soft 
bluish hue. As the sun rose higher, 
the air cleared, and soon the sky was 
blue, the purple-blue of the Italian 
skies. The red-brown lava peaks 
seemed to pierce this blueness with a 
raw, bold ferocity of colour. On the 
slopes narrow, winding, light-yellow 
goat and sheep paths formed the most 
intricate designs, sharply outlined 
against the brick-red background of 
the rocks. In the valley poplars, 
poplars and more poplars, this divine 
tree giving to its surroundings the 
character of a consecrated spot, a 
Heiliger Hain. Early in the spring 
hundreds of waterfalls hurtle down 
from the snowy caps of Maiella. Now, 
in the fall, it was as though the world 
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about us was aflame. Every colour 
seemed to have reached its utmost 
intensity. 

The slopes around Cocullo, towards 
the valley of the Liparo, through which 
we had just passed, have always been 
infested with serpents. In ancient 
times the famous Marsian magicians 
lived here. Pliny tells in the seventh 
Book of his ‘ Natural History’ that 
they were known to be able to make 
serpents harmless by the secret powers 
they possessed. These were inherited 
from the son of Circe, Marsus. But 
Pliny thinks that all men possess in 
their bodies a poison that acts upon 
serpents, while a taste of human saliva 
is enough to destroy them. 

Virgil speaks of the Marsi as serpent- 
charmers, and the Seventh A®neid, 
750-60, mentions Umbro, the Marsian 
hero of the Trojan War. 

‘*Sent by King Archippus, came 
the priest of the Marrubian people, 
Umbro, the bravest of the brave. 
His helmet was decorated with leaves 
of the prosperous olive; he used to 
shed sleep with the charm of song and 
hand on the brood of vipers and venom- 
breathing Hydras,.and assuaged their 
rage and cured their bites with his art. 
But to heal the wound of the Trojan 
spear-point, his power was not great 
enough. Vain to help him against 
the blow were the chants that lulled 
to sleep and the herbs sought on the 
Marsian mountains.” 

Another old writer, Capitolinus, tells 
us that the Emperor Heliogabolus, 
with the help of the Marsian sorcerers, 
gathered hundreds of serpents and 
threw them down on the people who 
had assembled in the Coliseum to see 
the public spectacles. The special 
historian of the Marsi, Febonius, 
writes: ‘‘On the shores of the Lake 
of Fucino, especially at the foot of 
Monte Penna, there are serpents in 
such quantity that in the summer 
they come out in swarms, wriggling 
down to the lake, where one can seé 
them lying, twisted together like 
bundles of vines, on the stones or cn 
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the rocky slopes of the lake. Their 
bite is not poisonous, but they have 
so frightful an odour that they may be 












































































































































































































ds § called deadly. A certain monk became 
ch aware of this to his own discomfort. 
en — He had taken pleasure in killing a 
nt great many of the snakes, but one 
ns fine day, overcome by the stench, he 
th developed a severe illness, from which 
1at he was cured by the Marsian medicine- 
‘ke B men, who alone knew how to handle 
ers B such cases.’’ Another author of 
ted medieval times writes that the snakes, 
3ut B in order to resist the songs of the 
in § Marsian serpent-charmers, laid one ear 
on & against the ground and covered the 
iva B other with their tails! 

The saga of Marsus, the ancient 
nt- § serpent-charmer, had been forgotten 
eid, § for many centuries, but suddenly it 
sian appeared again, as old tales usually do. 

Exactly in the same region where it 
ame & had flourished in ancient times, it 
ple, § revived, now as a Catholic legend. 
ave. & The origin of it, nevertheless, is, as we 
‘ves B have seen, directly pagan. 

1 to A legend relates that Saint Domenico 
and § lived as a hermit in a cave quite near 
‘om § the little city of Villa Lago. There 
sheit F he had his famous visions. The enemies 
art. of the Christian religion were trying 
ojan ® to kill him, but the High Power sent 
reat § him the bear as guardian. This animal 
inst § still exists in numbers here, and I am 
ulled § inclined to think that the special 
. the § respect which the natives have for the 
bear is due to the honorary mission 
tells F that is supposed once to have been 
olus, F given to him. The Abruzzians do not 
orers, § consider the bear an animal, but a 
and § sort of wild man. II cristianc selvaggio, 
who § the Christian savage, is what they 
0 8 & always call him. 
pecial On one of his trips, says the legend, 
onius, § Saint Domenico came to Cocullo. On 
Lake § entering the city, the holy man’s 
ot of & mule lost one of its shoes. He stopped 
its ® at a blacksmith’s shop to have the 
mmer ® animal shod. The work finished, the 
ggling B smith asked for his pay, but the 
sn 86 saint had no money. The smith 
- naturally became angry. Seeing this, 
or © 





Saint Domenico said to his mule, 
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** Julia, give the man back his shoe.”’ 
Julia lifted her foot, and the shoe 
struck the blacksmith in the face, 
and there it remained to the end of 
his days. For this reason the statue 
of Saint Domenico in the church of 
Cocullo has a mule-shoe on its breast, 
and all the female mules in this part 
of Abruzzo are still named after the 
famous Julia. 

The population of the city, under- 
standing at once that having such 
power over even a poor brute he 
must be a holy man, hastened to ask 
him for help in ridding them of the 
serpent plague which was creating 
consternation in the country. The 
serpents were so numerous that they 
wriggled all over the streets of the 
little city. They even entered the 
houses, where they attacked babies in 
their cradles. 

Saint Domenico extracted one of 
his teeth and presented it to the city 
as a charm. This tooth is still kept 
here as a holy relic, carefully secured 
in a beautiful silver shrine. In this 
way Saint Domenico became the 
patron-saint of teeth, and from the 
whole of Italy crowds come to ask 
him for help against dental troubles. 
In the church of Cocullo is a bell, 
the rope of which is pulled by the 
teeth of visiting pilgrims, a sure way 
of making decaying teeth sound and 
strong. At any time of the year the 
irregular tolling of this bell can be 
heard. It is an almost incredibly 
amazing sight to see the pilgrims 
spasmodically hanging on to this 
rope by their teeth, looking like 
bunches of wriggling eels, their faces 
grotesquely distorted by the pain they 
endure. 

Saint Domenico can also cure dogs 
and people suffering from rabies. In 
spring, shepherds from all parts of 
Abruzzo come here to have their dogs 
blessed. This belief in the statue as 
a cure for rabies is so strong that 
communities, even from the extreme 
north and south of Italy, are known to 
have collected funds to enable genuine 
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victims of rabies to be sent to the 
only place where a cure can be found— 
Cocullo. 

And now something about Saint 
Domenico as a healer of serpent-bite. 
This belief has given rise to the remark- 
able feast which occurs here on the 
first Thursday in May. Weeks before 
the festival one can imagine oneself 
back in the days of the ancient Marsi. 
All over the surrounding slopes the 
famous ciormatori, the serpent-charmers 
of Cocullo, descendants of the old 
Marsian magicians, perform their hunt 
for serpents, which in the spring are 
to be seen in large numbers everywhere 
on the sun-baked hills of the Liparo 
valley. 

At the end of April the hunt begins. 
It is said in Cocullo that the serpent- 
charmers know exactly where to find 
the snakes most apt to be charmed. 
The reptile is always taken as it is 
wriggling out of its hole. If one 
should try to capture it as it enters, 
the ciormatori say, it will swell up 
so as to fill the opening, in which 
case it will allow itself to be torn to 
The 


bits rather than be caught. 
moment the serpent appears, the 
hunter, with the speed of lightning, 
grasps it round the neck with a little 
pronged stick and swings it up into 


the air. With his other hand he 
takes a firm hold of its tail and turns 
the snake around, thus getting the 
head in a hanging position. Slowly, 
he moves his cap in front of its head, 
and the reptile, irritated by this 
movement, thrusts its fangs into the 
cap. With a quick movement the 
snake-charmer jerks the cap free, and 
with it come the fangs of the serpent, 
which is then thrust into a leather 
bag strapped to the back of the hunter. 
The snakes so captured are then 
put into a cistern, where they remain 
until the day of the procession. They 
are fed on corn-husks and milk, from 
which diet they take on a milky 
colour. Serpi bianche, white snakes, 
is consequently their popular name 
here. 
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Some of those snake-hunters, it is 
said, have such power over the serpents 
that they can get them to stop and be 
captured only by saying, “In the 
name of Saint Domenico, stop!” 
This ‘authentic’ information is given 
in ‘ Short Notes about the Miraculous 
Teeth of Saint Domenico. Printed in 
Naples in 1794.’ In this book sceptics 
ean read of all the wonders performed 
by this saint. It makes delightful 
reading, even if it does not quite 
convince. 

The serpari of Cocullo pretend to 
possess the same power over serpents 
and the same ability to cure those 
bitten by them as did the old Marsian 
magicians. The reptiles they have 
charmed are made to crawl over the 
bodies of the victims to effect a cure. 
A snake-charmer, however, must never 
allow himself to kill a serpent. Should 
he do so, he would immediately lose 
all power over serpents and victims, 
and could never again succeed in 
capturing a snake. 

D’Annunzio in one of his works on 
Abruzzo mentions a snake-charmer: 
**T am Edia Fura, son of Forco, who 
served in the sainted place before me. 
Before him it was Carpesso, also of 
our race, who supplied the holy cistern. 
In the territory of Luco and among 
the entire Marsian people, there is 
not known any descendant of our 
clan who has not had this gift. Every- 
thing that others do not hear, he hears, 
not with his ears, but with an intuitive 
sense. On his flute, made of the bone 
of deer, he intones a melody. No one 
knows this melody. He knows it, and 
so did his ancestors.” 

It is not only Abruzzo’s great poet 
who has been inspired by this strange 
ceremony in Cocullo. Michetti, one 
of its best artists, has a painting 
representing this feast, which won the 
first prize at the Salon in Paris in 
1908. It is an enormous canvas with 
figures in life-size. As models the 
artist used the most characteristit 
types he could find up here. The 
weirdness of the painting created 4 
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sensation, which grew when the news- 
papers informed the public that this 
fascinating spectacle was not a figment 
of the artist’s imagination, but a 
faithful copy of reality. 

Michetti, when he arrived here with 
some friends to see the serpent feast, 
felt the force of unreasoning super- 
stition. The weather, which had been 
clear and sunny, suddenly changed, 
and rain poured down. The villagers 
and the thousands of visiting pilgrims, 
believing firmly that the city people 
were the cause of this change of 
weather, suddenly began to throw 
stones. If the local priest had not 
interfered, there is no telling what 
might have happened. The visitors’ 
‘evil eye’ quite evidently had brought 
the rain ! 

On the day of the feast the narrow, 
tortuous streets of Cocullo are hum- 
ming with activity. Everywhere im- 
provised stalls are selling souvenirs 
of the pilgrimage. There are small 
mule and donkey-shoes, believed to 
cure toothache. Only some few years 
ago it was customary to brand the 
pilgrims with the mark of a mule-shoe. 
There are rings, chains, medals of gold 
and silver, which to be curative must 
be rubbed against the statue of the 
saint. One of the best-selling articles 
is a small round cake, ciambelloni, 
which is carried home, proudly decorat- 
ing the pilgrim staff, to serve during 
the whole year as a sort of patent 
medicine for the family and its animals. 
There are strips of wool, interwoven 
with red and blue silk patches, the 
so-called lacci, which, after having 
been rubbed against the statue, are 
tied round the wrists of the children. 
In this way they are protected against 
toothache and serpent -bites. 

Mounting the steep stony streets, 
the chanting pilgrims approach the 
church. As soon as they touch the 
soil of Cocullo, the most pious kneel 
dewn and crawl forward on bare 
knees. Every member of the pro- 
cession is, of course, bare-footed, as 
all true pilgrims should be. Humbly 
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kissing the threshold, they advance 
towards the altar. Squatting down, 
the women roll up their skirts to let 
as much as possible of their bodies 
come into direct contact with the 
pavement of the church, which is 
considered to have great healing 
power. When the advance-guard 
reaches the statue, a confusion of 
arms and hands is seen struggling 
fiercely for the privilege to touch it. 
At a distance the scene resembles 
a skilfully arranged Reinhardt mass- 
effect. 

The moment for the procession 
approaches. The streets are so packed 
that one has difficulty in moving. 
The bells ring out. Swarming around 
like busy bees, or rather like attacking 
wasps, are beggars, cripples, people 
with every sort of deformity. This 
is their chance to” get alms. There 
are bagpipers from Calabria and 
shepherds from the mountains with 
their primitive flutes. ‘‘ Against the 
evil eye,” shout swarthy Neapolitans, 
offering amulets, coral horns, fingers 
of silver and gold, all objects believed 
to protect against malocchio. 

Finally, upon a platform, carried 
slowly and solemnly from out of the 
church upon the shoulders of pilgrims, 
appears the statue. At the same 
moment a thundering gun salute 
resounds from the surrounding moun- 
tain-tops. The bells chime, and the 
hymn to the honour of the saint rises 
higher and higher. Looking at the 
statue, one can hardly believe one’s 
eyes. Wound like bracelets round the 
arms of the saint, forming a crown on 
his head, chains about his neck, a belt 
about his waist, and fashioning a 
living embroidery upon his mantle, 
swarm wriggling serpents. Looking at 
the people in the procession, one dis- 
covers to one’s horror that they, too, 
are covered with coiling snakes. One 
gazes at them with fascination. There 
are men clutching bunches of serpents 
in their hands, women with bundles 
of milk-white snakes tucked inside 
their bodices. .. . 
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As the religious fervour mounts, the 
people begin to bombard the statue 
with reptiles. Now and then a snake 
falls to the ground, but is immediately 
snatched up and thrown back at the 
statue. The voices rise higher and 
higher in shrill, piercing cries—out- 
bursts of rage almost. Human bodies 
begin to imitate the undulating move- 
ments of the snakes. The sight is 
incredibly fantastic, almost horrifying. 

After having made the rounds of 
the city, the statue is brought back 
to the church. There, warmed by the 
heat of thousands of candles, the 
reptiles become lively. Also they 
seem to have become imbued with 
religious ecstasy. Holding their heads 
high, rocking them as though in 
rhythm with some mystic, ritual 
music, they worm their way among 
the kneeling crowds. Is it the flute 
of Marsus they hear? Is it the call 
of the Marsian magicians? Or is it 
Saint Domenico who has bewitched 
them? ‘Chi lo sa?’’ Who can 
tell ? 

On the day of the feast of Saint 
Domenico each house in Cocullo is 
turned into an inn. Above each door 
is seen a leafy branch, the sign that 
wine is sold there. The doors to the 
houses are wide open. Through 
massive arches one looks into dark 
caves illuminated only by the hearth- 
fire. On long benches, or simply on 
the stone floor, the pilgrims are 
sitting, each group gathered around 
its supply of food. Spirits are high. 
I thought, as I first passed by, that 
serious disputes were taking place, 
but upon further investigation found 
that it was merely the noise of 
joyous gatherings. The faces I saw in 
the firelight! They out-Bruegheled 
Brueghel. 

Later the streets were empty. 
Everyone was eating and drinking. 
In the church I saw a faint light. 
Feeling the need of a quiet moment 
to reflect on the weird spectacle I 
had seen, I entered, and what did I 
find? The whole floor was closely 
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packed with outstretched human 
beings, men-and women, side by side, 
I had to walk with the utmost care to 
find a place to step in without treading 
on them. These were the pilgrims, 
who out of devotion were sleeping on 
the bare stone floor of the church. 
The women had pulled up their 
dresses to let their bodies touch the 
holy pavement. Such a sight in 
Abruzzo, where men and women do 
not exchange even a glance in public, 
was amazing. This custom is another 
inheritance from the pagan world stil] 
existing under the life of today. 

We know that in ancient times 
people used to sleep on the floors of 
the temples in order to receive in 
their dreams revelations from the 
gods who heal the sick. Slowly the 
idea that the floor itself had healing 
powers developed. To touch the 
floor only was sufficient, and such is 
the belief of the Abruzzians today. 
There are many grottos in Abruzzo, 
the earth of which is believed to be 
curative. ‘‘The sacred earth has a 
latent and miraculous power,” say the 
natives. The earth is also the mother 
of dreams and contains the mystic 
germ of life. In ancient times, when 
the miracles of Mother Earth, the 
first of all deities, were accepted and 
believed, the famous heroes of the 
epoch were thought to receive their 
prophetic qualities from her power. 
For this reason they slept on the 
ground, so that during the night their 
future might be revealed to them. 

This sleeping on the church floor 
had not so long ago another practical 
purpose. In Abruzzo, where every 
child means another pair of hands 
for work, sterile women used to go 
to one of the sainted spots, where 
the earth was known to have magic 
powers, to sleep, with their bodies 
touching the floor. If this did not help, 
they returned with their husbands 
to obtain together divine aid in con- 
ceiving the desired child. Such a 
union under the temple arches was not 
considered a profanation. On the 
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contrary, it was looked upon as an 
act of worship, @ prayer, even an 
offering to God. The child that was 
porn—and the longed-for child often 
did appear—psychologists and physi- 
ologists may be able to tell why—was 
always named after the saint of the 
grotto. 

I do not know whether this practice 
is forbidden now by the Church, but 
I do know that it still exists. I lived 
once for several months quite near 
one of the most famous of these 
sanctuaries, and during the summer 
months I saw the church nearly every 
night packed with couples. One 
evening under the protecting veil of 
darkness I ventured inside. To my 
mind the air seemed to vibrate 
more with the mellow notes from the 
pipe of Pan than with the radiations 
emanating from the wooden statue of 
the saint! People from all parts of 
Italy and from all classes came to this 
sanctuary. 

In this connection, I have to mention 
another Abruzzian ritual which is at 
present forbidden by the Church, but 


practised nevertheless. It consists of 
licking the floor of the sanctuary from 
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the threshold up to the statue of the 
saint. Michetti, in his marvellous 
picture, ‘‘Il Voto,’’ has painted such 
ascene. ‘Incredible !’’ exclaim those 
who have not seen reality confirm 
whate¢this Italian painter depicts in 
such rich colours. I dare not describe 
the scene, but I should like to quote 
here what an Italian art critic says of 
Michetti’s painting. ‘‘ One senses the 
superstition in those faces, in those 
movements. One senses the heaviness 
of the air, saturated with the emana- 
tions from the candles, the clothes, the 
human beings who writhe like snakes 
under the power of religious ecstasy.” 
One thing is certain: up here in 
this strange Abruzzo, one gets an 
idea of what blind devotion, what 
religious ecstasy really is. I have 
seen this holy passion in the looks of 
the pilgrims cast at the statue of the 
saint they have walked endless steps 
to reach. I have heard it in the cries 
that break from their throats when on 
bare knees they crawl up to the 
miracle-performing saint. I have 
understood that for them religion is 
the aid, the relief, the one thing that 
makes their hard life bearable. 








GOLDEN FLOWER. 


BY SHALIMAR, 


THE second-in-command of my 
Home Guard battalion—with the rank 
of major, like myself—was an Indian 
cavalry officer. He was, moreover, a 
very distinguished cavalry officer ; 
the left breast of his Home Guard 
tunic blazed with multicoloured 
ribbons, and his decorations were 
headed by the K.C.B. For several 
years, both in peace and war, he had 
been A.D.C. to one of the greatest 
soldiers of our time; and when he 
retired, just before the present war, 
he was a full general, holding high 
command in India. 

I have still got the Peshawar 
Division manceuvre map which was 
issued to me when, many years ago, I 
was an officer of Indian infantry on 
the North-West Frontier; and one 
day recently he and I were poring 
over it. He put his finger on the 
road that leads from Jamrud Fort into 
Peshawar, an historic road indeed. 

**T can still see that road on a day 
when the Khyber was open, packed 
with camel and donkey caravans,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You know, I am one of the 


My regiment, the general said, was 
composed of two squadrons of Sikhs, 
one of Dogras, and one of Punjabi 
Mussulmans—men of the Chib clan 
who came from Gugarat, near Jhelum. 
There was therefore not a man in it 
who could speak Pushto, and, as we 
would probably be some time on the 
Frontier, this was likely to be a 
considerable handicap. To get over 
it the colonel obtained permission to 
recruit half a dozen Pathens, and this 
was done through one of the political 
officers. The men chosen’ were 
Mohmand Khalils, and among them 


few British officers who entered 
Peshawar for the first time from 
the north-west instead of from the 
Punjab, or up from the Kohat side, 
I was with my British regiment during 
the Tirah expedition of 1898, when ] 
received my appointment to a regiment 
of Bengal cavalry stationed in Pesha. 
war. I saw the finish of the show, 
then went down the awful Bara Valley 
and on to Jamrud, where I had my 
first look into the Khyber. I then 
rode along the Jamrud Road into 
Peshawar, where, some time later, I 
was to meet one of the most remark- 
able men I have ever known. He 
eventually became one of my greatest 
friends.”’ 

I looked at him inquiringly; for I 
knew that he had literally walked with 
kings and mixed with famous men. 

** One of the great, high heid yins ?” 
I asked. 

*““No,”’ he answered with a laugh, 
“just a Pathan tribesman called 
Zehri Gul—Golden Flower, in English. 
We have an hour to spare ; I’! tell you 
about him.”’ 


was Zehri Gul Khan, whose father 
was one of the maliks of Mottani 
village. They duly rolled up: chaplis 
on their feet; long, loose shirts 
hanging outside wide, baggy trousers; 
turbans all awry. They were as raw 
as a newly stripped hide, and as far 
as could be seen had but one military 
virtue: every man was a marksman. 
As the scheme was in the nature of 
an experiment they were enlisted for 
a period of one year, which could be 
extended by mutual agreement. 
Soon after they joined I decided 


it was up to me to learn Pushto. f 
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There were various reasons for this 
momentous decision—for instance, 
knowledge of the language would be 
most useful both in soldiering and 
sport—but the compelling one was 
the hostile attitude of my banker. 
The reward of eight hundred rupees 
I would receive for passing the exam- 
ination in the language would help 
to restore some semblance of reality 
to a somewhat illusory bank 
balance. I followed up my decision 
by action: I asked the adjutant to 
give me one of the Pathans for my 
orderly. He told me to take my 
pick, so I chose Zehri Gul, who was 
getting on much better than the 
others, was highly intelligent, and was 
already giving promise of becoming a 
fine soldier. When the new recruits 
joined their equestrian proficiency 
amounted to being able to stick on 
the back of a grass-cutter’s pony, 
and the only one of them who took 
any interest in riding-school was 
Zehri Gul, who was shaping to be a 
fine horseman and also a good horse- 
master. That suited me very well, 
for one of his duties would be to 
exercise my little string of polo 
ponies. 

It was not a very brilliant string. 
It consisted of a handsome and 
handy Arab gelding named Boreas, 
and two country-breds who were 
improving, but still required training 
and match practice. As Zehri Gul 
was left-handed he was useless for 
training with stick and ball, but he 
did everything else that was necessary ; 
and being a Pathan, and, therefore, 
having a decided preference for the 
best of everything, he conceived a 
tremendous affection for Boreas. A 
fine figure of a man, with quite a 
good conceit of himself, he loved to 
ride Boreas down the Mall; and 
during those rides, with a frequency 
that suggested premeditation, he would 
meet the general and produce a real, 
soldierly salute. 

There was not in all India a keener 
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polo regiment than ours ; and, indeed, 
as the records show, we made Indian 
polo history, besides bringing on one 
of our sowars so well that subsequently, 
in another team, he ranked as one of 
the world’s finest players. All this 
was done in spite of the fact that we 
were by no means a wealthy regiment. 
Wealthy! Throughout the whole of 
my service career I never met & more 
impecunious set of subalterns—or, for 
that matter, a cheerier—and we had 
to be up to all sorts of devices to keep 
our polo going at all. I fancy it was 
a glimmering of this that brought 
about my first heart-to-heart talk with 
Zehri Gul. It was towards the end 
of the hot weather, and the ponies 
were looking rather thin and out of 
condition. 

** Huzoor,” Zehri Gul said to me 
one day, “‘ you give me five rupees a 
month for being your orderly, in 
addition to my pay.”’ 

“* Certainly,’’ I answered. 
the custom of the regiment.” 

“Quite so; but I would prefer 
that you kept the money and geve the 
ponies more food.”’ 

The offer was made in all sincerity, 
as if by one gentleman to another, 
and I could not possibly take offence. 
When I told him that the ponies got 
a well-considered, balanced ration 
that was calculated to keep them fit, 
he bowed and left me with the intima- 
tion that if I changed my mind he 
would not be in the least disappointed 
if the five rupees were not forthcoming 
at the end of the month. 

When the year. of their service was 
up five of the six Pathans announced 
that they were leaving. They longed 
for the freedom of the hills, and baggy 
trousers; they could not stand the 
drill and the discipline, and they hated 
the riding-school and the occasional 
ridicule it brought. One of them had 
been stopped, just in the nick of time, 
from knifing a syce who had laughed 
at him when he fell off his horse. [I 
called Zehri Gul. 


“Tt is 
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*‘I hope you're not going to cut 
your name, too,’’ I said to him. 

** Huzoor,’ he replied, “if I cut 
my name Boreas would be very sad. 
Besides,’” he added simply, “‘I have 
a blood-feud in my village, and I do 
not like it.” 

I looked at him in astonishment ; 
not because he had a blood-feud—for 
one of the main facts in life across the 
border is the badi, and few families 
are without their vendettas — but 
because he had confessed that he did 
not like it. It was an amazing thing 
for a Pathan to have done, and it 
touched me deeply. It implied that 
I knew he was a brave man, and that 
if he shirked carrying on with his 
blood - feud, it was not because of 
cowardice. We had a long talk, and 
he opened his heart to me. He 
admitted that it was a point of Pathan 
honour to retaliate, even to the 
extent of creeping up and stabbing a 
man in the back when he was sleeping ; 
that, indeed, there was very great 
dishonour in failing to take an advan- 
tage of an adversary, or neglecting to 
prosecute a blood-feud to its finish— 
but his heart rebelled against it all. 
He had realised how cruel and senseless 
was the vendetta which began in 


What has been described as the 
gravest crisis in Indian history since 
the great Mutiny really had its incep- 
tion when that Japanese vessel of 
evil fame, the Komagata Maru, moored 
in the Hoogly towards the end of 
September 1914, with something like 
four hundred disaffected Sikhs on 
board. They had good reason for 
being disgruntled, though not with 
the Indian Government; for they 
had beer as far as Vancouver, where, 
in accordance with the emigration 
laws, they had not been allowed to 
land. It was a co-religionist, one 
Gurdit Singh, who had double-crossed 
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passion, but was carried on in cold 
blood, because of good form, until 
whole families were exterminated. It 
was during that talk that our friend. 
ship was born: a friendship that wag 
breached but once, and then for only 
one day, when, on the eve of my 
departure to the Staff College, I sold 
Boreas. 

When I went off the colonel took 
him on as his orderly, which meant 
that, automatically, he became a 
duffadar. The colonel left a year 
later, and Zehri Gul returned to 
full regimental duty, but retained his 
rank, thus creating a great deal of 
jealousy in his squadron, where the 
majority of the Chibs were senior to 
him in service. As the only Pathan 
in the regiment his position was far 
from enviable ; but, with his tremen- 
dous force of character, he carried on 
apparently unconcerned. After the 
Staff College I served in England, and 
soon after the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1914 I was in Flanders on the Staff 
of the B.E.F. I was thus a long way 
from Zehri Gul when, in 1915, his 
great hour came. He met it with the 
moral courage he displayed on the 
day when, to an infidel, he renounced 
the creed of the blood-feud. 


them. Although he knew the Canadian 
law well enough he had chartered the 
Japanese steamer and collected the 
passengers, to whom he gave an 
assurance that they would be allowed 
to enter Canada. He had two objects 


in view: to make a profit off the 
passage money, and to stir up feeling 
against the British Empire. At Van- 
couver he put the whole blame on 
the Canadian authorities, and neglected 
to reveal the fact that they had fully 
provisioned the ship for the return 
journey; and the Komagata Maru 
sailed for India full of desperate men 
—many of them armed—who were 
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thoroughly embittered against the 
sahibs. At Calcutta they came into 
conflict with the police; there was 
fring, and a number of persons on 
poth sides were killed. The Sikhs 
then scattered about the country, 
most of them making their way 
towards the Punjab. 

The Komagata Maru was followed 
by other vessels—all chartered from 
the Japanese, which, in view of recent 
events, is somewhat suggestive—and 
soon thousands of disaffected Indians 
from the Pacific Coast were on the 
high seas, also making for the Punjab 
andtrouble. Inevitably they attracted 
hordes of budmashes—thieves, jail- 
birds, and similar ruffians—who formed 
gangs and prowled about the country- 
side, looting, murdering, and collecting 
arms. Doubtless the police would, in 
time, have got the trouble in hand 
had it not been that towards the end 
of 1914 a real leader appeared, one 
who was capable of co-ordinating those 
anarchical streams into one vast flood 
of revolution. He was a young 
Mahratta Brahmin from Poona named 


Vishnu Ganesh Pingle—it will be noted 
that he bore the names of two Hindu 
gods—and in intellect, education, and 
character he was outstanding among 


Indians of his time. Though wildly 
fanatical his methods were much 
more subtle than those of the ordinary 
revolutionary. He passed at times 
under different names ; and his move- 
ments were 80 elusive that the C.I.D. 
could neither implicate him nor lay 
their hands on him. He imbued others 
with his own fanaticism, and under 
his influence and guidance the revolu- 
tionary movement grew like a rolling 
snowball. He started schemes for 
bomb-making on a large scale, and 
accumulated stocks of arms. He 
strove to create cells of disaffection 
in various Indian regiments and 
evolved a scheme for a general rising 
when there was to be a wholesale 
massacre of Europeans. That there 
was at the time a certain amount of 
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unrest among both British and Indian 
troops was undoubted, but it was due 
to a reason that Pingle apparently 
failed to understand. The truth was 
that all ranks were tired of inaction 
in the course of a great war. While 
their brothers-in-arms were winning 
fame on the battlefields of France and 
Flanders, Mesopotamia and German 
East Africa, they were stranded in can- 
tonments, doing peace-time soldiering. 

Pingle promptly instituted intrigue 
in my regiment, not because the Sikhs 
and Dogras gave any great promise of 
revolt, but for a more subtle, psycho- 
logical reason. It happened that the 
regiment was stationed at Meerut, and 
occupied the same lines and Officers’ 
Mess as did the 3rd Native Cavalry 
when they revolted in 1857 and 
launched the great Mutiny. History 
was to repeat itself; but this time 
instead of the mutineers riding to 
Delhi they were to collaborate with 
Lahore ; simultaneous risings in those 
stations would be the signal for the 
general revolt. Pingle was much too 
clever to have any meetings in the 
Sikh lines; for they would, very 
naturally, be likely to attract attention, 
and he knew he could do nothing 
with the Mohammedan squadron ; 
but he also knew, as he knew most 
things, that in the squadron there 
was one Pathan. One Pathan! and 
he a Mohmand ! and at that moment 
the Mohmands were out against us 
around Shabkadar, which is less than 
fifteen miles north of Peshawar ! 

With all his Machiavellian cunning 
Pingle set about the business of 
securing the Pathan for a confederate, 
and he never came into the picture 
until one night Zehri Gul found 
himself alone in his house in the lines 
with a Brahmin whose eyes seemed 
to bore him through and through. 
To the Brahmin success came so 
easily that anyone less clever, and 
not quite so sure of himself, might 
well have been suspicious. Zehri Gul 
damned all pig-eating infidels to 
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perdition, produced his Afghan knife, 
and showed exactly how he would 
deal with them if he got the chance ; 
then—faithful to one of the axioms 
of the Pathan code that he must be 
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true to his salt—took the first oppor. 
tunity to tell his squadron commander 
all about it. It was agreed that he 
should carry on as @ conspirator and 
find out everything he could. 


Il. 


There was, unfortunately, a com- 
plication that might well prove fatal ; 
Zehri Gul did not live alone in the 
house. In it there also lived one 
Nadir Khan, a lance-duffadar of 
his section, who avas his joridér ; 
@® grass-cutter, and a mule for 
bringing in fodder or carrying it 
on the line of march—as was the 
custom in silladar cavalry. If the 
house was to be used as a meeting- 
place for the conspirators, Nadir 
Khan had to be let into the secret, 
and that Zehri Gul, a strong indi- 
vidualist, did not like. He was sure 


of his own ability to bluff anybody, 
even the Brahmin with the piercing 
eyes, but he could not be sure of 
Nadir Khan. There was, however, 


nothing he could do about it; Nadir 
Khan had to be informed, and, after 
some pardonable hesitation, agreed 
to take part. The sheer cold courage 
displayed by those two N.C.O.s at 
that time can hardly have been sur- 
passed in India’s troubled history. 
For over a week, at the imminent risk 
of his life, Zehri Gul met the con- 
spirators every night, and generally 
the Brahmin was there with his 
bodyguard of powerful, fanatical 
ruffians. He had not been introduced 
by any name; he was called simply 
Ek—which means one—but Zehri Gul 
knew from the first that he was up 
against a master mind; knew, too, 
that those piercing eyes, which seemed 
at times almost to penetrate his brain, 
would detect the slightest slip. And 
then—well, the blackguards with him 
would do the rest: they would tear 
the Pathan duffadar limb from limb. 
Fortunately Nadir Khan was spe red 
the ordeal to a great extent; for the 


squadron commander very cleverly 
gave him extra spells of night duty 
which kept him out of the way. 

Day after day, at odd places and 
while on duty, Zehri Gul met the 
adjutant and reported the progress 
of the plot. The seduction of troops 
was one of the main objects of the 
conspirators ; it was hanging fire, but 
was expected to bear fruit quickly 
once the signal had been given. The 
leaders seemed to be in touch with 
every cantonment in the Punjab, 
and with at least one Indian State. 
The magazine in Lahore was to be 
attacked, and a general massacre of 
Europeans would follow. One night 
Do—that is two—appeared ; he was 
@ fat Bengali, whose name was let 
slip accidentally. He was the sinister 
Rash Behari Bose, a very well-known 
revolutionary leader and bomb expert. 
The C.O. whistled when that piece of 
news was passed on to him by the 
adjutant. 

**Gosh!”’ he exclaimed, “if Rash 
Behari Bose is number two of this 
outfit, who’s the young Napoleon that’s 
doing number one ? He must be a hell 
of a dictator.” 

Soon Zehri Gul was able to announce 
the date fixed for the general rising. 
The signal was to be given on the 
2lst of February 1915, but some 
days before that date something 
like @ minor crisis arose. Hk seemed 
to have become suspicious of Nadir 
Khan and demanded that the lance- 
duffadar should accompany Rash 
Behari Bose on a journey to Benares. 
Nadir Khan demurred ; he explained 
that this would land him in the 
guard-room as a deserter or, at the 
least, on @ charge of being absent 
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without leave; whereupon the Brah- 
min showed his teeth. 

“You seem to have little faith,” 
he sneered. ‘‘ Within a week I shall 
have all your brutal white officers in 
the guard-room—or, better still, in 
their graves.” 

Zehri Gul smiled grimly, and advised 
Nadir Khan to do as he was told. 
The ill-assorted couple went off to 
Benares the following day and returned 
on the 18th of February, just after 
sunset. With them were two fresh 
conspirators who carried a heavy 
tin box, which they deposited in Zehri 
Gul’s house. That night, after dinner, 
the officers were playing snooker in 
the billiard-room. For various reasons 
there were only five of them in the 
Mess—four squadron commanders, one 
of whom was doing adjutant, and the 
C.0. Two or three, like myself, were 
in France; others were doing Staff 
jobs in India. They had been playing 
about five minutes when through the 
open window there came, very softly, 
Zehri Gul’s whistled signal. The 


adjutant went cautiously to the side 


of the window and found himself 
whispering to Nadir Khan. 

“Come into the compound, huzoor,”’ 
the latter murmured. “There is a 
message from Duffadar Zehri Gul.” 

Out in the compound the adjutant 
received startling news; the date 
of the rising had been put forward 
two days, or more probably that was 
the date which had been arranged all 
along ; anyhow, all was ready. 

“You must come down to our 
house at once,’’ Nadir Khan said. 
“There are a dozen of them in it— 
may God blast them !—and a box of 
bombs.”’ 

“Bombs !’’ the adjutant exclaimed. 

“Yes; presents for the guests at 
the wedding tomorrow,’”’ Nadir Khan 
answered grimly. ‘‘ Zehri Gul says 
there is no time to waste ; he is waiting 
for you in the house.”’ 

A popular captain of horse-gunners 
was to be married next day, and every 
available officer in the station would 
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be a guest. The signal for the rising 
was to be the blowing up of the 
church with everyone in it; for the 
bombs were very powerful. To avoid 
suspicion Nadir Khan went back to 
the house, and the adjutant re-entered 
the Mess. 

** Zehri Gul informed me yesterday 
that, so far, only four of our sowars 
are really interested in the business,” 
the C.O. said when he heard the news. 
“The other budmashes are civilians, 
which calls for the police. Two of 
you come along in my car to the 
police station, where we will pick up 
an officer, and then drive down to 
the lines. The other two walk down 
to the lines and hang around the 
back door of Zehri Gul’s place till 
you hear me hammer at the front 
door ; then close in with your revolvers 
and stop anyone trying to get away. 
By the way, warn the ressaldar-major 
and the wurdi-major on your way 
down.”’ 

Having collected a police officer 
called Adams, the three officers drove 
down to the lines and got out of the 
car not far from the Mohammedan 
squadron’s quarters. Most of the 
men had already gone to sleep, and 
the few sowars who were about gaped 
in astonishment at their British officers, 
still in Mess dress and with revolvers 
in their hands, as they moved silently 
towards Zehri Gul’s front door. They 
climbed the three steps on to the 
low verandah, and listened for a 
minute to loud talking inside; then 
the C.0. beat on the closed door 
with the butt of his revolver, and 
there was silence. The door was 
opened a few inches, and immediately 
two officers threw their weight at it, 
and it flew open. The small room was 
stuffy and the atmosphere sour with 
perspiration, but in deference to the 
Sikhs present there was not the 
added complication of tobacco smoke. 
At the sight of the armed officers 
there was a panicky move towards 
the other side of the room; then a 
quick back-surge as the other two 
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officers, with the ressaldar-major and 
the wurdi-major—all with levelled 
revolvers—appeared in the back door- 
way. There were a dozen men in 
the room, and of those only two were 
Mohammedans: Zehri Gul—a sar- 
donic smile on his face—and Nadir 
Khan, who was sitting on a stool 
registering deep depression as if he 
thought he was about to be arrested 
for being absent without leave. 

Four shamefaced Sikh sowars had 
come automatically to attention ; the 
others in the room were civilians. 
Desperate-looking burly ruffians, armed 
with great brass-tipped, murderous 
lathis, glared defiance. Adams ran 
a contemptuous eye over them, and 
seemed about to speak to the C.O., 
when he was suddenly galvanised 
into explosive action. Who was the 
Brahmin crouching low against the 
back wall and sidling stealthily towards 
the large tin box that lay in a corner ? 
Adams clove through the throng, like 
a battleship cleaving through high 
seas, and a moment later the handcuffs 
snapped. Vishnu Ganesh Pingle was 
in the bag. 

Then came the clearing up. Pingle 
was bundled into the C.O.’s ear, and, 
with Adams clinging to him closer 
than a brother, driven off to Meerut 
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Jail. The four sowars were put in 
the guard-room, but two of them 
were released later; and the polices § 
arrived to take charge of the other 
conspirators. The car went back for 
the bombs, which were found to be 
the most powerful so far possessed 
by any Indians, and quite capable of 
accomplishing the dirty work that 
had been planned ; and it was while 
they were being packed that there 
came about the only flash of humour, 
probably quite unconscious, of that 
grim night. 

** John,”’ the C.O. said to one of 
the other officers, “you are young; 
you sit behind with the bombs.”’ 

In his cell that night -Pingle tried 
to hang himself with his sacred cord, 
but failed. He was taken to Lahore, 
and after an exhaustive and, as he 
admitted, scrupulously fair trial, con- 
demned to death. Later he was hung 
properly—with a rope. To _ what 
heights he might have risen but for a 
warped mind, it is difficult to say. 
At least one European who knew him 
has stated that he was essentially a 
gentleman, but that is a verdict I 
could not endorse. Blowing up 4 
church full of wedding guests, male 
and female, does not seem to me to be, 
in any way, a gentlemanly action. 


TV. 


The failure to give the signal at 
Meerut, combined with drastic action 
at Lahore, nipped the budding mutiny 


before it could blossom, and the 
situation was got in hand. The 
officials of the C.I.D. were tremen- 
dously pleased with Zehri Gul and 
Nadir Khan, especially in the matter 
of the capture of the elusive Pingle. 
Both were promoted and became 
Indian officers; they also received 
swords of honour and jagirs—grants 
of land which last for two generations. 
But life in the regiment, or, indeed, 
anywhere in India where there were 
Sikhs, had become impossible for 


them. They were marked men, and 
were sent off quietly to the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France. 

About that time I was given com- 
mand of a Highland battalion in the 
line, but I had been informed of 
Zehri Gul’s arrival in France, and 
managed to get along to see him. | 
found him pretty disgruntled. He was 
attached to Cavalry Corps H.Q., and 
seemed to have little to do but run 
messages, whereas what he wanted 
to do was fight. He had asked for 
regimental duty, but for obviour 
reasons that could not be allowed. 
He was not exactly home-sick, but 
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was very sick for the regiment, and 
was almost delirious with joy when 
I rolled up. He wanted me to take 
him with me, and even offered to 
revert to the ranks if he could be 
my orderly again. I had to tell him 
that such a thing was impossible, since 
an Indian orderly in a British regiment 
would never do. Then I had an 
inspiration, and, by using the little 
influence I had and doing a spot of 
wangling, I managed to get G.H.Q. 
to issue an order posting Jemadar 
Zehri Gul Khan to me personally. 
Another inspiration enabled me to 
find him a job, and he was made 
assistant transport officer to the 
battalion. 

He was a success from the first. 
Like most Pathans in the Indian 
Army, he was a good mixer, and 
being a Highlander he was naturally 
attracted by the Jocks. His use of 
the English language was limited to 
words of command—and cavalry ones 
at that—but that did not seem to 
hamper him much; while the way he 
handled horses and mules impressed 
all ranks. Soon after he joined the 
battalion we moved up into the front 
line, and he got his first disappoint- 
ment. The trenches were not for him ; 
he was not even allowed to go up 
with the rations at night, the transport 
officer having decided — wisely, I 
thought—that it would not be very 
safe to have an officer who could 
not speak English prowling around in 
the dark. Zehri Gul would assist 
the ration and munition parties to 
load up, and see them start off on 
their laborious journey ; then, having 
posted his sentries and horse guards, 
he would climb the damaged church 
tower at St Eloi, from where he could 
get a view over the Labyrinth where 
we were. 

From the tower he could distinguish 
the front line by the magnesium 
lights and the star-shells, the Boche 
lines by the occasional glare of a 
searchlight, and his artillery positions 
by the muzzle flashes of the guns. 


that night ; 
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He could listen to the crump of 
shells, the bursting of grenades, and 
the rattle of machine-gun and rifle 
fire; and when the combination got 
really fierce he would shudder to 
think of what was happening to me, 
the only other member of his beloved 
regiment within a hundred miles. 
Though I discouraged him from visiting 
the trenches, his anxiety frequently 
got the better of him, and on the 
morning after a bad flare-up he would 
appear in the mud outside my dug-out 
with some trivial message he had 
made up, such as that the cough 
from which my pet charger had suffered 
was yielding to treatment. One night 
the tower of St Eloi was shaken by a 
series of colossal shocks, and looking 
across the battle-ground from his 
perch Zehri Gul could see sheets of 
flame with dark objects hurtling 
about in them. Goodness knows 
how many deaths he imagined I died 
though, had he but 
known, the large mines which had 
been exploded were our own; and, 
even as he watched, though he could 
not see them, British infantry were 
moving across the open to occupy the 
Hun trenches. The first streak of 
dawn found him in the front line: 
he had no message and had to confess 
that he had come to find out if I was 
still alive. 

** Well, you have seen,’ I said to 
him somewhat gruffly. ‘‘ Jehannum 
ko jao.”” 

Being thus ordered to proceed to 
the lower regions, Zehri Gul grinned, 
saluted, and did a smart about-turn. 
A moment later, unheard in the 
general din, a huge cylindrical object 
crossed the parapet and fell into the 
trench with a thud. We recognised 
it at once; it was a bomb from a 
minenwerfer—or large trench mortar— 
and as @ minenwerfer bomb only gave 
you ten seconds before it exploded, 
we scattered. Zehri Gul went one 
way, my adjutant—an officer named 
Macdonald, who was born in Glencoe— 
and I, the other. A terrific explosion 
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wrecked the part of the trench in 
which the bomb fell, and the adjutant 
and I were sent flying. Considerably 
shaken, we picked ourselves up and 
for once in a way I wanted to see 
Zehri Gul—very badly. 

“** What was that last order you gave 
the jemadar, sir ? ’’ Macdonald asked. 

“TI told him to go to hell,’ I 
answered, feeling a bit ashamed. 

“Well, by God! sir, I believe he’s 
done it,’’ Macdonald commented. 

But Zehri Gul was not outed as 
easily as that. After a minute or 
two of suspense I almost jumped for 
joy when he poked his head round a 
traverse, and this time I dismissed 
him more politely. He departed, and 
five minutes later three whizz-bangs 
came over in quick succession. While, 
almost breathless, the adjutant and 
I sheltered I learned that tribal 
feeling is not confined to the North- 
West Frontier of India. 


** Sir,’’ the adjutant said, ‘‘in case. 


we do not get out of this alive, I would 
just like to thank you.”’ 

** For what, Macdonald ? ’’ I asked. 

** Well, sir, when you took command 
of the battalion there were seventeen 
Campbells in the Mess ; now there are 
only three—God be praised !”’ 

In what way I could be held respon- 
sible for this, to him, highly desirable 
state of affairs I never found out. 

Zehri Gul did not climb the tower 
at St Eloi that night, for he had other 
business in hand. Desultory shelling 
of the back area, which had included 
some gas shells, had suggested to him 
that there might be trouble later on ; 
so, after the ration-parties had gone 
off, he went round the lines seeing 
that the horse guards and sentries 
were alert. The transport officer 
happened to be on leave. My chargers, 
and ‘those of the other officers, were 
in the large stable of the farm we 
were using; the transport animals— 
Clydesdale horses and great Argentine 
mules—were picketed in one of the 
fields. The shelling became heavier, 
then suddenly flames shot up from the 
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roof of the stable. Zehri Gul rose to 
the situation at once. All the men 
who, for various reasons, were not 
in the line, had gathered round the 
stable, some with buckets of water, 
but he realised there was no time to 
get the fire out. Grooms and cooks 
he ordered to stand by the stable 
ready to take over the horses as they 
were brought out; then he turned to 
the transport drivers. 

** Stand to your horses,’ he ordered 
in English. 

The order was timely. Already the 
restive animals in the field, scenting 
danger, were straining at head and 
heel ropes. Almost before the drivers 
had taken in the order Zehri Gul 
entered the stable, coming out a 
minute later with one of my chargers, 
which he handed over to a groom. 
By that time the roof was blazing 
fiercely ; sparks from it were falling 
down on the straw, and the stable 
was filled with smoke. There were 
still nine horses inside ; nine rearing, 
plunging animals, screaming with 
terror. It looked as if the roof might 
fall at any moment, but in Zehri Gul 
went again. This time, gasping and 
choking with the smoke, he brought 
out my second charger, handed it 
over, and went back. Ten times in 
all he entered that inferno, and when 
he emerged the last time, leading his 
own waler, his clothing was on fire 
and his face and hands were scorched. 
Dizzy with the fumes of a German 
gas shell that had burst close by, he 
staggered clear and collapsed. Two 
minutes later the roof fell in. They 
brought him round by throwing 
buckets of water over him, and he 
was soon on his feet again. 

Evidently the blaze had attracted 
the Boche gunners and some of their 
airmen, for shells and bombs were 
bursting round the farm. In the 
horse-lines there was pandemonium ; 
the Argentine mules, especially, were 
giving trouble; one or two had 
broken adrift, but had been recaptured. 
Soon Zehri Gul was in the thick of 
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it, soothing the more terrified of the 
animals, instilling confidence into the 
men; and as he moved about he 
calmly repeated the only English 
order he knew that would meet the 
situation: ‘‘Stand to your horses! 
Stand to your horses !”’ 

Some of the men now found time 
to extinguish the remains of the fire ; 
the blaze finally died down and the 
shelling ceased, so that peace returned 
to the horse-lines; but not till he 
had seen that every horse and mule 
was properly secured did Zehri Gul 
allow an R.A.M.C. orderly to look 
at his burns. Early next morning 
he was up in the front line, this time 
with a very good excuse; but it was 
not till we got back to the farm three 
days later that I heard of the part 
he had played during the fire. His 
bravery had impressed all ranks ; 
and it won him an Indian Distinguished 
Service Medal, the only case I know 
of that decoration being awarded to 
anyone serving with a British unit. 

Soon after that I got a brigade, 
and Zehri Gul came with me as my 
orderly officer. That job suited him ; 
he did a good deal of riding around 
with messages, and when he had to 
deliver one at Divisional H.Q. he went 
back to his old Pathan tricks. He 
left his own waler in the lines, and 
rode round on my best charger, which, 
he maintained, required far more 
exercise than it wa3 getting. 

“That jemadar of yours is a great 
fellow,’ one of the battalion com- 
manders said to me. ‘“‘He canters 
up smartly, dismounts, salutes, and 
bows deeply. ‘ Bon jour, mon colonel,’ 
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Some time after the armistice I 
was sent back to India, arriving there 
just before the Amritzar trouble and 
the third Afghan War. I took over a 
brigade, and had some pretty stiff 
fighting. The Mohmand Militia re- 
mained staunch, and Zehri Gul was 
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he says, then proceeds to talk French 
so fluently that I’m damned if I can 
understand half of what he says.” 

It was true. Zehri Gul’s inability 
to speak our language was due to the 
fact that at the time few British 
officers in the Indian Army ever 
spoke in English to their Indian officers 
and N.C.O.s; but since he had been 
in France he had usually been billeted 
with French familios, and had evidently 
made good use of his opportunities. 
He was not destined to be in France 
rauch longer ; early in 1917 he suffered 
a good deal from fever, and the M.O. 
who looked after him decided he must 
be sent back to India. That was 
likely to create an awkward situation, 
but he thought of the solution himself. 
Why not, he suggested, send him to 
the political officer who had obtained 
him originally from his native village 
of Motanni? And as that particular 
officer was now the biggest man on the 
North-West Frontier, there was much 
more in the suggestion than at first 
met the eye. Having sent Zehri Gul 
off en route to Peshawar I wrote to 
the great man, and anxiously waited 
forareply. . 

It was three months before it came. 
Zehri Gul had just rolled up, the 
reason for the delay being that his 
ship had been torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean, and after being picked up 
from a raft he had spent some time in 
hospital in Alexandria. He was all 
right again, however, and had been 
posted as a jemadar to the Mohmand 
Militia. I was delighted ; I could not 
have imagined a job that suited him 
better. 


in the thick of it all the time. 
we were on different parts of the 
border we never met; but I heard 
he was doing well, and was very pleased 
when I read he had been mentioned in 
despatches. 

When Christmas, 1920, came along 
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I was commanding a brigade in the 
Zhob, and I decided to go down to 
Lahore and spend my short leave 
at the home of an old friend there. 
After a hectic round of festivities my 
friend and I decided we could do with 
@ quiet evening, so after dinner we 
settled down to yarn. There came a 
conversation and a scuffling at the 
door, and a minute later a Pathan 
brushed aside the protesting khan- 
samah and entered the room. It was 
Zehri Gul! I was aghast! Zehri Gul 
in Lahore, where many of the bud- 
mashes of the 1915 trouble still infested 
the bazaar! He explained that some- 
one in Peshawar had told him I was 
spending Christmas in Lahore, so, as 
he wanted a talk with me, he just 
came along. It was a most foolhardy 
thing to do, and I told him so; 
but he shrugged his shoulders and 
put on the grin I knew so well. 
He was armed, he assured me; and, 
though I could see no sign of weapons, 
the voluminous clothing he wore 
might well have hidden much more 
than the service revolver and Afghan 
knife he carried. He had two of his 
men in Lahore with him, and they 
kept watch night and day. At that 
moment one of them was concealed 
in my friend’s compound, watching 
the bungalow; while the other was 
in the house of the Afghan horse- 
dealer with whom the party was 
staying. 

Tactfully my friend rose, explained 
that he had some work to do, and 
wished us good-night; then we 
talked for many hours. I found that 
my Pushto, which had got a bit 
rusty after my long spell in France, 
was coming back to me, and before 
long I was missing nothing. Zehri 
Gul had much to tell me. He had 
not seen his family for years, but had 
heard that his only son, who would 
soon be old enough to join the regiment, 
was a fine upstanding lad. He told 
me about some of his adventures 
since he left France, and was most 
emphatic in his denouncement of Hun 
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torpedoes; also, he maintained that 
sitting alone on a raft at sea level, 
with nothing in sight but water and 
sky, was very far from being funny, 
On the other hand, he had enjoyed 
the Afghan War—a very pleasant, 
sporting campaign that was, from his 
point of view. 

He told me of a recent incident 
which had appealed to his keen sense 
of humour. The Militia had moved 
out of Shabkadar on punitive work, 
and one night the bivouac camp was 
heavily sniped. In the morning 
Zehri Gul, with two of his men, was 
doing a bit of scouting outside the 
perimeter when he saw a tall, lean 
Afridi get up from behind a boulder 
and move towards them. He walked 
with a limp which he was obviously 
trying to conceal, and Zehri Gul was 
on to him like a knife. 

** Haven’t you a wound ?”’ he asked 
sharply. 

“* Yes,”’ the Afridi agreed. 
@ wound.” 

** Where did you get it ?”’ 

“Oh, I got it at a place called 
Wipers,”’ the Afridi drawled. 

“Ypres,” Zehri Gul, somewhat 
abashed for once, corrected. ‘* What 
were you doing there ?”’ 

‘**T was with my regiment, the 40th 
Pathans.”’ 

** And what are you doing now ?” 

‘** Just eating my wounds pension,” 
the Afridi replied with a grin. “‘I get 
it regularly.” 

They talked about France for 4 
little while, then the Afridi reckoned 
he would be getting along. 

** Oh, by the way, is that war with 
the Germans finished yet ?’’ he asked 
before he moved off. 

“Yes; finished two years ago,” 
Zehri Gul said. 

** Really ; and who won it ?”’ 

“We did, of course,” Zehri Gul 
snapped. 

‘*Did we? Well, now, I’m glad to 
hear that,’ the Afridi said. ‘‘ Good: 
bye.” 

He made his way slowly across the 
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plain, heading for the slope of a hill, 
then disappeared into a dry nullah. 
There he probably withdrew his rifle 
from behind the rock where he had 
hidden it, and made his way towards 
his eyrie where he would have a good 
sleep and be ready, when the hours 
of darkness came, to have some more 
sporting shots at the levies of the 
benevolent Government which paid 
him his wounds pension. 

To my great relief Zehri Gul got 
away from Lahore two days later, 
and I was very pleased when I heard 
he had got back safely to Shabkadar. 
About eight months passed before I 
heard from him again ; then I received 
a letter from him, written by one of 
the British officers in the fort. He 
had been promoted, and was con- 
templating a long-deferred visit to 
his home in Motanni. The blood- 
feud he told me about had never been 
satisfactorily finished, but the two 
brothers who were the sole survivors 
of the other family had been out on 
the wrong side in the Afghan war, 
and had not been heard of since. 
Zehri Gul was looking forward to a 
pleasant, peaceful leave in the bosom 
of his family. It was a year later, 
when I visited Motanni, that I learned 
what had happened. 

It was about noon when Zehri 
Gul approached his village. They 
saw him coming from the baked brick 
loop-holed watch-tower, and his son 
went bounding down the hill to meet 
him. Before he reached his house he 
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was surrounded by villagers—grey- 
beards and young men—eager to 
clasp his hand and embrace him, for 
he had brought great honour to 
Motanni. That night his wife pre- 
pared a feast such as he had not 
tasted for years. Fowls and a kid 
were killed, and a pilau made with 
his favourite spices. A sweet pilau, 
made with sour milk, chutneys, and 
achars, followed ; and for dessert they 
had sweetmeats, almonds, raisins, and 
walnuts. There was an abundance of 
green tea. All the members of the 
family, and close friends, ate and 
drank and were very happy—and 
while they ate, by a tragic coincidence 
and all unknown to them, the two 
brothers returned to Motanni. 

Next morning in the growing light 
Zehri Gul went out of his house, 


stretched himself, and breathed deeply 
of the fresh, keen mountain air. A 
loud report shattered the stillness ; 
and the slanting rays of the sun, just 
coming up over a distant peak, fell 
on the body of a man lying face down- 
ward in the dust, with blood welling 


out of his back. Zehri Gul had sur- 
vived the bullets, bombs, shells, and 
torpedoes of the enemies ‘of the White 
Sirkar, to die within twenty yards of 
his own door. 

In the presence of his widow his 
son handed me his medals, and I 
accepted them reverently. 

*‘It was Zehri Gul Khan’s desire 
that your honour should have them,” 
she explained simply. 








WHEN A BRITISH FLEET ATTACKED JAPAN. 


BY H. CAREW. 


In the year 1853 the country which 
we are now told must be called Dai 
Nippon had, by a policy of strict 
seclusion, enjoyed peace with its 
neighbours and freedom from internal 
strife for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years. The Nipponese are very 
proud of this fact and, I believe, 
assert it to be a world record for 
freedom from trouble. But this policy 
had reduced the country to a 
very poor state. The lower orders, 
the peasantry, artisans, and traders, 
were held down—right down—by an 
iron despotism enforced by a criminal 
code of fiendish brutality, while the 
feudal chiefs (daimyo) were only kept 
in subjection to the central power of 
the Shogun by fear and jealousy 
among themselves ; certainly not from 
any feelings of affection towards their 
taskmaster. Some of the more power- 
ful among them, especially those whose 
territories were farthest away from 
Edo, were in a state bordering on 
revolt. The Shogun himself after 
many generations of soft living had 
degenerated to a point where, though 
he was assiduously waited upon by 
his hundreds of female attendants 
with all the care usually lavished on a 
queen bee, was of no more value than 
a drone. Affairs of State were left 
in the hands of the Grand Council, a 
corrupt body of office-holders who, 
finding themselves with no more than 
@ nominal master, spent the time 
improving the shining hours to their 
own advantage. Hundreds of miles 
away in the dim ecclesiastical seclusion 
of the city now called Kyoto there 
dwelt the divinely descended Emperor, 
a nebulous being of such omnipotence 
that even his name might not be 
mentioned aloud, but if the Shogun 
had but a vestige of his former powers, 
the Emperor had none at all. He 
was no more than a symbol, the 
custodian on earth of the divine 
treasures, to be worshipped from afar 


and to remain supremely aloof from al 
things earthly. 

As for the people, they suffered 
silently and patiently under extrem 
poverty, tyranny, and @ never-ending 
succession of fires, floods, pestilence, 
famine, typhoons, and earthquakes, 

Such was the setting in Dai Nippon 
in 1853 when one day four mysterious 
black ships arrived and anchored in 
the bay of Edo, ships which could 
move through the waters without 
either oars or sails, which carried 
guns the like of which had never 
been seen before, and crammed 
with hairy-faced barbarians from some 
unknown country far beyond the 
great waters. There came an immedi- 
ate call to arms to repel these invaders, 
but bows and arrows, ancient muskets, 
swords, spears, and diminutive cannon 
seemed woefully inadequate against 
the menace. Oldest inhabitants carried 


Khan had been liquidated, thanks 
mainly to a fortuitous typhoon, but 
the weather remained calm, and these 


than Kublai’s craft had proved. 


Interviews made it plain that 
the intruders were thorough boom, 
entirely lacking in the culture and 
politeness of the samurai tradition. 
They refused point-blank to go away, 
nor would they even consent to the 
entirely reasonable request that they 
proceed to Nagasaki as the only port 
through which intercourse with for. 
eigners might be considered. They 
insisted on staying where they had 


honourable officials, they went away, 
but only to return after many monthi 
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with ten ships instead of four. The 
divine ancestors appeared to have 
retired behind a cloud; for they 
conveyed no inspirations to the 
harassed minds of the Grand Council, 
and so, willy nilly, the foreigners’ 
demands were in some measure granted. 

The time came when the foreigners 
asked for a trading station in which 
some of their people might reside, 
and the minds of the officials immedi- 
ately flew to Deshima,’ in which the 
Dutch had been so efficiently cooped 
up for over two hundred years, with 
the natural reaction that a similar 
arrangement might be made in or near 
Nagasaki for these other foreigners. 
The foreigners were obstinate, how- 
ever, and insisted that the concession 
must be near Edo, adding that the 
large town of Kanagawa, only eighteen 
miles from the capital, would suit 
them admirably. There was a con- 
siderable clashing of wills over this, 
for the Japanese did not want the 
foreigners in or near any large town ; 
and they offered instead a sandy beach 
about a mile from Kanagawa appropri- 
ately named Yokohama or Side Shore, 
and with this the foreigners had to 
be content. That Yokohama was in 
the course of not many years to grow 
up into the premier port of the empire 
and to absorb Kanagawa as one of its 
suburbs nobody could have foreseen 
at the time. What the Japanese had 
in mind was to reproduce Deshima 
conditions as far as possible by isolating 
the foreigners and putting them in a 
position where they could be kept 
under constant observation. They 
would have liked to put a fence round 
Yokohama as they had done at 
Deshima, but this time they were 
dealing with forces which refused to 
be humiliated, so they had to concede 
the right of free egress from Yoko- 
hama and that of travel for a limited 
number of miles within the area which 
came to be known as treaty limits. 
They did their best, though, to make 
&@ prison of Yokohama. There were 
already creeks on two sides of it, so 


1 “The Dutch in Deshima.” 
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no time was lost in digging another 
on a third side, whereafter the place 
became an island only accessible from 
the sea or by bridges over the creeks, 
at each of which there was a guard- 
house. (Deshima again.) It was 
stated that these guard-houses were 
merely to prevent undesirable char- 
acters from entering the concession 
and causing danger or annoyance to 
the foreigners, but in practice it was 
found that while no obstacles were 
ever placed in the way of any Japanese, 
however undesirable, from entering, 
every objection short of absolute 
refusal was used to deter foreigners 
from going out. 

Before long Yokohama housed quite 
a fair-sized foreign community. Soon, 
though, they found themselves faced 
with serious anxiety for their safety. 
The classes of Japanese they had to 
mix with, the merchants, the servants, 
and the peasants, were well enough, 
but there was the ever-present risk 
of trouble with the samurai, those 
two-sworded retainers of the daimyo. 
A great deal of ink has been spilled 
by foreign as well as Japanese 
writers about the virtues and chivalry 
of the samurai, but if the truth must 
be told he was all too often nothing 
but a swashbuckling bully with a 
chronic itch in his palms to make use 
of those two swords which it was his 
proud privilege to carry. Add to this 
the fact that he was well above the 
law so far as the common people were 
concerned, and that it was permissible 
for him to hack and slash away at 
any of such as he in his very tender 
imagination deemed to have insulted 
him, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand what a dangerous pest he was to 
society. 

So long as he was in the service of 
a daimyo he was kept under some 
measure of control, and with the 
assurance of a regular income was 
usually content to behave himself. It 
happened, however, that a large number 
of them were always out of employ- 
ment. Some of them would get sacked, 
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some would leave their masters owing 
to a dispute or discontent, while it 
was not uncommon for the daimyo 
themselves to get into trouble or debt 
and be ordered to disband some or all 
of their retainers to reduce expense. 
Unfortunately when the samurai left 
their employment they retained their 
two swords, which were their own 
property, and this was just about as 
dangerous as allowing time-expired 
soldiers to keep their rifles and a supply 
of ammunition. 

Once out of work they proudly 
announced themselves (whatever else 
failed the samurai never lost his 
superiority complex) as ronin (wave 
men), tossed hither and thither as the 
waves of the sea, and they did just 
about as much damage. Soon their 
savings ran out, and on seeking further 
employment they would find that all 
other daimyo establishments were up 
to strength. That discovery would 
create a grievance, and a samurai 
with his two swords plus a grievance 
could be a very unpleasant customer 
indeed. They often formed gangs and 
started intimidating and blackmailing 
people, while robbery and even murder 
they looked upon as quite legitimate. 
Cases were not unknown when they 
actually threatened reprisals against 
the daimyo who refused to employ 
them. They had been a curse to the 
country for years before the foreign 
problem cropped up; for, with the 
long era of peace which the Tokugawa 
régime had brought, there was no 
official fighting going on anywhere, so 
what was there left for any self- 
respecting samurai to do? He could 
compose poetry, interest himself in 
the tea ceremony or the incense- 
smelling game, or dally in tea-houses 
if he had enough money, but he was 
barred by pride of race and custom 
from undertaking any active occupa- 
tion except war, and there were no 
wars. Can it be wondered at then that 
they often found time hanging on 
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their hands, and, inspired by books 
or the professional story-teller’s tales 
of the good and bloody old days, they 
sometimes filled themselves up with 
saké and ran around testing their 
precious heirloom swords on the car. 
cases of the proletariat. The episode 
of the forty-seven ronins? in the 
year 1701 gave a tremendous and 
sanguinary uplift to samurai morale, 
which had become somewhat depressed 
after nearly a hundred years of peace, 
and practically provided them with a 
charter to murder with impunity, 
Should they ever overstep the bounds 
by a murder which was not quite 
according to the Tokugawa equivalent 
of Queensberry Rules, the worst that 
could happen to them was a polite 
mandate to commit seppuku. Not for 
them the horrors of beheading, cruci- 
fixion, or boiling alive like common 
malefactors, and as seppuku was an 
honourable, if somewhat messy, form 
of exit, what more could the heart of 
samurai desire ? 

Into this atmosphere of seething 
discord the foreigners had very inop- 
portunely intruded with their demands 
for trading facilities, and the malcon- 
tent daimyo were quick to take 
advantage of this as a heaven-sent 
irritant to help them get a bit of their 
own back against the Shogun. The 
cry went forth that the Shogun had 
let the country down and should be 
punished for his weakness, while as 
for the foreigners they must be 
expelled or preferably exterminated 
so that once again the spirits of the 
divine ancestors might rest in peace. 
The roar of the daimyo lions was taken 
up by the ronin jackals, and nothing 
suited them better than to have 4 
convenient scapegoat on which to 
focus their unwelcome attentions, and 
so “Down with the foreigners!” 
became their cry; and thereafter for 
many years it was a mighty uncomfort- 
able thing to be a foreigner in Japan. 
In the space of two or three years the 


1 Readers will find the story of the forty-seven ronins in Mitford’s ‘ Tales of Old Japan,’ 
though it must be noted that that book was written at a time when the world viewed Japan 
with more sympathy than now. 
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Three Russians murdered in Yoko- 
hama, October 1859. 

The Chinese servant of the French 
Vice-Consul murdered only a few days 
later. 

The Shogun’s Palace in Edo 
destroyed by fire about the same 
time as a protest against the opening 
of the country. 

Great Fire in Yokohama on the 
sth January 1860, when many of the 
foreigners’ Offices and residences were 
destroyed. 

A Japanese interpreter to the British 
Legation murdered, January 1860. 


A fire at the French Legation the. 


next day. 

A party of fifty samurai arrested in 
Edo while plotting the massacre of all 
the foreigners in Yokohama. 

Two Dutch sea captains cut down 
in Main Street, Yokohama, 25th 
February 1860. 

In March 1860 Ii Kamon no Kami, 
the Regent during the minority of the 
Shogun, was murdered in Edo on 
account of his having favoured inter- 
course with foreign nations. 

Mr Heuskin, the Dutch interpreter 
at the American Legation, was mur- 
dered on the 15th January 1861. 

A determined attack on the British 
Legation during the night of 4th July 
1861. Mr Laurence Oliphant seriously 
wounded and a total list of casualties 
to attackers and defenders of no less 
than twenty-eight. 

On the 27th July 1862 two marines 
were murdered in broad daylight in the 
British Legation compound. 


This list does not take into account 
the bloodshed which was going on 
daily among the Japanese themselves 
partly over the foreign question and 
partly in the natural order of things. 
Life was very cheap in those days. 


II. 


We come now to Sunday afternoon, 


the 14th September 1862. One of 
the favourite recreations of the Yoko- 
hama residents was to ride out along 
the old Tokaido highway as far as 
they were allowed, and on this day 
& party of four set out for the Kawasaki 
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River about half-way between Yoko- 
hama and Edo. They were Messrs 
Richardson, Marshall, and Clarke, and 
a Mrs Borrodaile. In rather less than 
two hours after they had started the 
community was horrified to see Mrs 
Borrodaile come galloping back alone 
in a state verging on collapse. Her 
hat was missing, her hair disarranged, 
her clothes and the horse spattered 
with blood, and there were many other 
indications showing that she must have 
narrowly escaped death. After recover- 
ing a little she told how she and her 
companions had been hemmed in and 
savagely attacked by a large band of 
samurai. The three men had managed 
to force a passage for her, and had 
told her to make the best of her way 
back to Yokohama, as they feared 
they could do no more to help. She 
knew that when she had left them 
they were all badly wounded, but just 
how badly she was unable to say. 
This caused the greatest excitement 
and concern, and a re._ue party set 
out immediately on horseback, and 
an armed cutter from a warship was 
sent along the coast to assist. It did 
not take them very long to find that 
Marshall and Clarke, though badly 
wounded, were safe, but the body of 
poor Richardson, mercilessly hacked 
about, was found lying by the roadside 
covered with a couple of straw mats. 
Evidence collected later made clear 
what had happened. After riding 
some few miles from Yokohama the 
party had run into the train of a 
daimyo, Shimazu Saburo, the father of 
the prince of Satsuma, who was on 
his way home after a visit to the 
capital. Now it was generally well 
known to foreigners that to ride, or 
even walk, past a daimyo train was 
strictly prohibited to all commoners 
(and it is to be feared that those of 
the samurai caste rated all foreigners 
in the common category). The correct 
procedure was to get off the road 
entirely, or if that were not possible, 
then to dismount and prostrate oneself 
by the roadside. The foreigners, 
aware of this rule, but not subscribing 
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to the Japanese conception of their 
inferiority, always tried to avoid such 
processions by getting right off and 
away from the road. Unfortunately 
this was not always easy, as the 
Tokaido led for the most part through 
paddy-fields knee-deep in mud and 
water, while side roads and paths 
were few and far between. The 
daimyo processions were by no means 
the compact and orderly affairs 
depicted so often in Japanése art. 
They straggled, sometimes for miles. 
Two or three men, then a gap. A pack- 
horse and another gap. Three or 
four mounted men and a banner or 
two, then more gaps. In this way 
it was easy for the unwitting to get 
themselves embedded into a procession 
almost unconsciously. It was only 
when the main body surrounding the 
palanquin of the potentate came along 
that there was any show of order, 
and then with the dread cry of shitaniiro 
(get down) ringing in his ears the 
luckless intruder found himself in a 
trap from which the only alternatives 
of escape were a flying leap into the 
paddy-fields or a grovelling prostration 
in the mud or dust of the roadside, both 
equally unpleasant and humiliating. 
This, then, was the predicament in 
which Richardson’s party found them- 
selves that Sunday afternoon. They 
had passed samurai in twos and 
threes and small parties for some 
time, but no notice had been taken 
of them, and then suddenly round a 
bend in the road they found themselves 
confronted by a compact body of 
two-sworded men escorting a large 
palanquin. Instantly they became 
threatening, and the situation was 
tense. There was no side road available, 
so they drew their horses to one side, 
stopped, and hoped that the procession 
might pass them by, but the hope 
proved a vain one. A big brawny 
brute sprang forward with a shout, 
drew his long two-handed sword, and 
aimed a vicious slash at Mrs Borro- 
daile. She saved herself by stooping 
forward, but in the meantime other 
swords had been drawn, and they 
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found themselves surrounded. Rich. 
ardson received a frightful cut on the 
side, while the other two were also 
badly wounded, and then somehow 
they managed to break clear and 
started back towards Yokohama. It 
was not long before Richardson fel] 
from his horse a dying man, and the 
other two, suffering grievously from 
loss of blood, urged Mrs Borrodaile 
to make her escape. It must have 
been a horrid decision they had to 
make in leaving Richardson, but they 
were in no case to help him, and to 
have stayed would have but added 
their deaths to his. Horrible as it is 
to relate, Richardson in his dying 
state, with his bowels protruding from 
his awful wound, managed to drag 
himself to the side of the road and 
begged a Japanese woman to get him 
some water. She, less perhaps from 
inhumanity than from the terror which 
possessed the lower classes when in the 
presence of anything brought about by 
the samurai, was afraid to do more than 
tell him to try and get off the road 
as @ daimyo train was approaching. 
A few minutes later Shimazu’s pro- 
cession came along and stopped by 
the side of the dying man. It was 
stated by some witnesses, though not 
actually verified, that Shimazu looked 
out of his palanquin, and on seeing 
Richardson lying there, gave order 
for his dispatch. Whether Shimam 
did this or not is of small moment; 
for the fact remains that within 
few minutes Richardson was practically 
hacked to pieces, and then a couple 
of dirty old mats were contemptuously 
thrown over his body as if he had been 
a dead dog. The procession went on 
its way with those valiant samurai 
no doubt rejoicing at having purged 
the sacred soil of Japan of one of the 
barbarians. 

The excitement in Yokohama that 
night was intense, and on all sides 
there were cries for immediate vel 
geance. Inquiries made it clear thai 
Shimazu and his party were staying 
the night in Hodogaya, only a feW 
miles away; there were warships 
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in port, so it would not have 
peen difficult to land a party quite 
capable of tackling Shimazu and his 
bodyguard, and there was a not 
unreasonable feeling that the moral 
effect of capturing one of Japan’s 
leading nobles and bringing him a 
prisoner into Yokohama would have 
been tremendous. A meeting was 
held under the chairmanship of the 
British Consul, Captain Vyse, but 
for some reason the Chargé d’ Affaires, 
Colonel Neale, was not present. A 
resolution was passed unanimously in 
favour of immediate action, and a 
deputation then went on board the 
British flagship to ask for the active 
co-operation of Admiral Kuper. He, 
however, declined to associate himself 
with any such action without instruc- 
tions from Colonel Neale, and the 
disappointed deputation withdrew. 
The next morning another meeting 
was held at which Colonel Neale was 
present, and he bluntly refused to 


act along the lines proposed by the 


community. He no doubt felt that 
his powers did not give him the right to 
take any such drastic action, but his 
decision brought him into considerable 
disfavour with his nationals, and he 
was accused of pusillanimity at a 
time when the strongest measures 
were called for. His action was, 
however, approved by Whitehall. 
Even at this length of time it is 
difficult to decide if Neale was right 
or wrong, but in the light of what had 
to be done later it is questionable if it 
would not have been better to act 
immediately. Blood was shed in any 
case, and prompt action might have led 
to the punishment of the real culprits. 
As it was, nearly a year after Richard- 
son’s murder, a whole town was 
destroyed and a large number of 
quite innocent people killed nearly 
a thousand miles away, and these 
unfortunates must have been extremely 
puzzled over the reasons which led 
to their being so unceremoniously 
hustled into the presence of their 
ancestors. But this is to anticipate. 

The inquést on Richardson was held 
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the following day, and, remembering 
that English law applied under the 
extra - territorial rights granted to 
British subjects by the treaties, there 
is a curious little home-like touch about 
the finding :— 


“That the deceased Charles Lenox 
Richardson was feloniously, wilfully, 
and of malice aforethought killed and 
murdered by certain Japanese (whose 
names are to the jurors unknown) 
armed with swords, lances, and other 
arms after the fashion of their country ; 
and bearing the same by authority, 
being officers in either the civil or 
military service of Japan, at a place 
about four miles from Kanagawa, on 
the highroad between Kanagawa and 
Kawasaki, being within the Consular 
district of Kanagawa.” 


And thereafter matters proceeded 
through the usual channels of diplo- 
macy so far as they could be put into 
operation against such an outlandish 
country as Japan was at that time. 

A very formal protest was at once 
made to the Government with a 
demand for the punishment of the 
culprits and for adequate compensa- 
tion, but the Shogun’s ministers 
held up their hands and said that 
the outrage had been committed by 
Satsuma, and that they were not 
prepared to take any steps against 
that province. This admission brought 
home to the foreigners more than 
anything else the weakness of the 
Shogun’s position. There followed a 
long interval while Colonel Neale 
consulted London and asked for 
instructions, and during this period 
the new British Legation in Edo was 
destroyed by fire just as Neale and 
his staff were preparing to move in, 
a deliberate act of incendiarism which 
did not help in any way to smooth 
the already delicate relations between 
the two countries. It was not until 
March 1863 that Neale received his 
instructions, which were to demand an 
indemnity of £100,000, together with 
an abject apology for the murder of 
Mr Richardson and the wounding of 
his companions. This was handed 
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to the Japanese ministers on the 6th 
April with an intimation that a reply 
would be expected within twenty days. 
This was a nasty shock to the Grand 
Council ; for the sum was a very large 
one for the Japan of those days, not 
to speak of the awful loss of face which 
the paying of it would entail. They 
proceeded to temporise in the usual 
Eastern way, while Neale grimly 
prepared for eventualities by assemb- 
ling a considerable British fleet in 
Yokohama. The twenty days came 
to an end, and then the Council asked 
for a little more time as they had not 
yet been able to reach a decision. Still 
patient, Neale gave them another 
fifteen days, but by this time the 
obvious strength of the British forces 
in Yokohama had spread alarm and 
despondency among the Japanese 
people, and many of those in Yoko- 
hama and Edo began to move them- 
selves and their valuables away into 
the interior, so it was evident that 
whatever the assurance of the officials 
might have been it was not shared 
by their subjects. With the expiry 
of the extra days of grace the Govern- 
ment was still procrastinating, the 
new .excuse being that the Shogun 
was away in Kyoto, that nothing 
could be done during his absence, 
and that the date of his return was 
quite indefinite. Vigorously pressed by 
Neale, backed by the presence of the 
fleet, the negotiations finally reached 
a point where the Council agreed that 
the indemnity demanded was not 
unreasonable, but that to pay it 
would entail a calamitous loss of face. 
This was understandable ; for such a 
capitulation to force could only 
strengthen the conviction of the rebel 
daimyo that the days of the Shogunate 
were numbered and would quite 
probably lead to an open revolt, 
which it was doubtful if the Shogun 
could suppress. One suggestion said 
to have been put forward as a way out 
of the deadlock (needless to say, by the 
Japanese) was that the money might 
be described as payment for a warship 
ordered from England which had been 
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‘wrecked’ during the voyage 
Japan. This suggestion, if it was eve 
made, was not adopted. At last, with 
the idea of preventing the sum fron 
looking so conspicuously formidable, 
it was agreed that the money shoul 
be paid in seven instalments spread 
over six weeks, the first to be paid m 
the 18th June. When that day 
arrived the officials fell back on th 
time-hallowed excuse of ‘ unavoidabk 
circumstances,’ which made it imp. 
sible for the arrangements to bh 
completed. Neale, his patience at last 
exhausted, intimated to Admiral Kuper 
that it was up to him, and there wer 
conspicuous signs of the fleet’s clearing 
for action. This caused a panic amo 
the officials, but they decided to play 
one last, and what they fatuously hoped 
would be a trump card. A high official 
was materialised from somewher 
who stated that he had just arrive 
from Kyoto with a mandate signei 
by the Shogun. This amazing docu 
ment conveyed an imperious ordet 
that the port of Yokohama was to be 
closed forthwith and that all th 
foreigners were to be expelled from 
the country. This would have bea 
serious if it had not been for the fleet, 
but as it was, Neale was in a position tv 
take a very strong line and he insistei 
that, in view of the Japanese breach ¢ 
faith, the whole amount must be pail 
immediately. It is significant to not 
that the money, in silver dollars, wi 
already in Yokohama, and the Japanes 
then gave in and handed it over 
The crowning touch to their humilis 
tion must have been when Neal 
recruited all the Chinese shroffs frou 
the foreign firms and gave them tlt 
job of testing the purity of those silve 
dollars. 

To look at things for a momel 
from the Japanese point of view, thej 
no doubt felt that the barbarian 
having gained their point and such 
very substantial sum of money ju 
for the death of one man (the sw 
must have seemed incredible in a lan! 
where life was held so cheap), woul 
now be content to let the whole di 
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tasteful affair drop. Judge of their 
amazement, then, when those bar- 
barians, far from being satisfied, 
intimated very forcibly and with an 
entire lack of the most ordinary rules 
of decorum and politeness that they 
had further demands to prefer. The 
£100,000 was merely for the affront 
to the dignity of Britain and for the 
wanton murder of one of her subjects 
on a highway of the Japanese Empire. 
Now they wanted another £25,000, 
to be divided among the relatives of 
the murdered man and his wounded 
companions. Could anything be more 
absurd ? However, as the barbarians 
said that this amount must be paid by 
Satsuma, the Council was able to 
breathe a small sigh of relief. 

“Ah, in that case you had better 
honourably go and collect it from 
Satsuma yourselves, since we have no 
method of doing so.” 

It is quite certain that inwardly 
the Council was by no means averse 
to Satsuma getting a share of the 
‘rough stuff.’ Satsuma had been a 
thorn in the Shogunal flesh for a long, 
long time, so that if he could be 
humbled in pride and weakened in 
arms and pocket without trouble or 
expense to the Government—well, no 
doubt the divine ancestors would be 
cognisant of the justice of the Shogun’s 
cause. So with a rather back-handed 
blessing from the Council for the success 
of his mission, Colonel Neale embarked 
the whole of his Legation staff on the 
flagship and gave orders to proceed to 
Kagoshima. It was quite an imposing 
array of ships, and the Shogun’s 
officials must have heaved a great 
sigh of relief when they saw them 
steaming away from Yokohama. The 
fleet consisted of H.M.S. Euryalus, 35 
guns (flagship, Admiral Kuper); Pearl, 
21 guns; Perseus, 17 guns; Argus, 6 
guns; Coquette, 4 guns; Racehorse, 4 
guns; Havoc, 2 guns. 

It is now time to speak a little 
about this turbulent province of 
Satsuma. It is situated at the 
southern extremity of the island of 
Kyushiu, and therefore nearly a 
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thousand miles from Edo; say a 
six-weeks’ journey under the travelling 
conditions of that time, or considerably 
longer if there was any question of 
transporting an army. In addition 
to the distance, a range of mountains 
formed an almost impregnable rampart 
between Satsuma and the rest of 
Kyushiu. By sea the distance was 
somewhat less, but they were stormy 
seas and the centuries-old policy of 
the Tokugawa forbidding the building 
of ocean-going vessels rendered any 
threat from that quarter negligible, 
yet one for which the Satsuma people 
were well prepared, as will shortly be 
seen. The men of Satsuma were a dour 
and hardy lot with the reputation of 
being the toughest fighters in all Japan, 
and their loyalty to the ruling house of 
Shimazu was something almost unique. 
It is easy to understand, then, that 
with all these advantages Satsuma 
had for long been all but an independent 
principality, paying no more than lip 
service to Edo, and not too much of 
that. Under these conditions the 
reluctance of the Government to 
adopt any coercive measures against 
Satsuma over the Richardson affair is 
understandable. 

The fleet arrived in the Gulf of 
Kagoshima on the llth August 1863, 
and the following morning anchored 
off the town itself. Officials promptly 
boarded the flagship to inquire the whys 
and wherefores of this imposing array 
of force, and were handed the following 
letter addressed to their prince :— 


“To his Highness the Daimyo 
Prince of Satsuma, or in his absence 
to the Regent or other High Official 
for the time being Administering the 
Government of the Prince of Satsuma, 
Hiuga, Osumi, and the Loo Choo 
Islands. 


Your HIGHNEss, 


It is well known to you that a 
barbarous murder of an unarmed and 
unoffending British Subject and Mer- 
chant was perpetrated on the 14th 
of the Month of September last upon 
the Tokaido near Kanagawa, by 
persons attending the procession and 
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surrounding the norimono of Shimazu 
Saburo, who I am informed is the 
father of Your Highness. 

It is equally known to you that a 
murderous assault was made at the 
same time by the same retinue upon 
a lady and two other gentlemen, 
British subjects, by whom he was 
accompanied, the two gentlemen having 
been severely wounded, and the lady 
escaping by a miracle. 

The names of the British Subjects 
here referred to are as follows, 


Charles Lenox Richardson, Murdered. 
Mrs Borrodaile. 

William Clarke, Severely Wounded. 
William Marshall, Severely Wounded. 


The event filled with great and just 
indignation the British Government 
and people, and excited the sympathy 
of, and produced a painful impression 
upon, all civilized countries. 

Impressed with friendly and con- 
ciliatory feelings towards the Govern- 
ment of the Tycoon, with whom the 
Queen of Great Britain, my august 
Sovereign, is in relations by treaty of 
peace and amity, I acted with proper 
consideration for the Tycoon’s Govern- 
ment by leaving in its hands the 
legitimate means of speedily arresting 
and bringing to capital punishment 
the Murderers from among Shimazu 
Saburo’s retinue. This necessary for- 
bearance on my part has been entirely 
approved of by my Government, and 
appreciated and acknowledged by the 
Government ofthe Tycoon. A different 
course proposed at the moment to be 
adopted in the excitement attending 
this barbarous outrage might have 
resulted in the capture and perhaps 
death by summary retribution of 
Shimazu Saburo himself. 

Ten months have now elapsed since 
the perpetration of this unprovoked 
outrage, during which period my 
Government has been fully informed 
by me of the circumstances attending 
it, while the Tycoon’s Ministers have 
held out to me from time to time 
assurances and hopes that the mur- 
derers would be given up by your 
Highness and sent to Edo for trial 
and execution. But I have had 
occasion to report to my Government 
that, removed in your distant domain 
from the direct influence of the 
supreme Government, and_ shielded 
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also by certain privileges and immuni. 
ties which belong to Daimyos of this 
Empire, you have utterly disregarded 
all orders or decrees of the Japanesg 
Government, calling upon you to 
afford justice by sending the regal 
criminals to Edo. They have not 
been arrested nor sent, and no redress 
has consequently been afforded by 
the Tycoon’s Government however 
desirous it may be of doing so. [y 
the meantime I have received the 
explicit instructions of my own Govern. 
ment how to act in the matter. The 
Tycoon’s Government may be impeded 
by the laws of the country, and more 
especially by political embarrassments 
from enforcing its desires on Daimyos 
of the Empire in regard to criminal 
acts committed by their adherents, 
But when British subjects are the 
victims of these acts, Japan as a 
nation must through its Government 
pay a penalty and disavow the mis. 
deeds of its subjects to whatever rank 
they may belong. 

Under instructions from my Govern- 
ment I demanded from the Tycoon’s 
Government an apology, and _ the 
payment of a considerable penalty for 
permitting the murderous attack made 
by your retainers on British subjects 
passing on a road open to them by 
treaty. Both these demands have 
been acceded to. But the British 
Government has also decided that 
these circumstances constitute no 
reason why the real delinquents and 
actual murderers should be shielded 
by your Highness, or by any means 
escape the condign punishment which 
they merit, and which they would be 
subjected to for great crimes such as 
they have committed in all other 
parts of the world. It has therefore 
been determined by my Government, 
and I have been instructed to demand 
of your Highness as follows 

First, The immediate trial and 
capital execution in the presence of 
one or more of Her Majesty’s Naval 
Officers of the chief perpetrators of 
the murder of Mr. Richardson, and of 
the murderous assault of the lady and 
gentlemen who accompanied him. 

Secondly, The payment of £25,000 
sterling to be distributed to the 
relations of the murdered man and 
to those who escaped with their lives 
the swords of the assassins on that 
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occasion. These demands are required 
by Her Majesty’s Government to be 
acceded to by your Highness immedi- 
ately upon their being made known 
to you. And upon your refusing, 
evading, or neglecting to do so, the 
Admiral commanding the British forces 
in these seas will adopt such coercive 
measures, increasing in their severity 
as he may deem expedient to obtain the 
required satisfaction and redress. 

The Commander of Her Majesty’s 
Ship-of-War charged with the delivery 
of this letter is made acquainted with 
the specific demands which I have the 
honour to communicate to you in this 
letter and according as they are 
accepted or refused he has received 
instructions either to carry out and 
witness their execution within a period 
of days which shall be named, or in 
the event of refusal to commence at 
once coercive operations pending the 
arrival of additional forces. 

Your Highness is therefore earnestly 
requested seriously to consider the 
course you will adopt on receipt of 
this communication the terms of 
which it is not in my power to modify, 
alter, or discuss. I avail myself of 
this occasion to offer to your Highness 
the assurance of my respect and 
consideration. 


(signed) Epw. Sr. JoHn NEALE 
H.B.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Japan.” 

To the present-day reader there is 
something reminiscent of a bygone 
age about this pompous and long- 
winded document, but nevertheless 
one finds a refreshing forthrightness in 
the concluding paragraphs. Hera was 
no question of appeasement; rather 
a plain “‘ Pay up or take the con- 
sequences,” with only the flimsiest 
veiling of diplomatic courtesy to sugar 
the pill; and when we read that 
Neale offered to His Highness the 
assurance of his respect and con- 
sideration we cannot help wondering 
whether the gallant Colonel’s tongue 
was wandering around somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of his cheek. The 
officials departed with the letter, but 
later in the day a further deputation 
of some forty-two sworded men came 
off on some vague mission of inspection, 
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They acted with the truculence com- 
mon to their class, but past experience 
of samurai and their gentle ways had 
left our people with no illusions, and 
the very evident discipline of a British 
warship soon convinced these worthies 
they were not welcome on board. 

In the evening came a letter in reply 
to Colonel Neale’s ultimatum, which, 
from its impudence and quaint phrase- 
ology, is worth reproducing in full :— 


“It is just that a man who has 
killed another should be arrested and 
punished by death as there is nothing 
more sacred than human life. Although 
we should have liked to secure the 
murderers as we have endeavoured 
to do since last year, it is impossible 
for us to do so owing to the political 
differences existing at present between 
the daimyo of Japan, some of whom 
even hide and protect such people. 
Besides the murderers are not one 
but several persons and therefore find 
easier means of escape. 

The journey to Edo of Shimazu 
Saburo was not with the object of 
committing murder but to conciliate 
the two courts of Edo and Kyoto; 
and you will therefore easily believe 
that our Master could not have ordered 
it. Great offenders against the law 
of their country who escape are liable 
to capital punishment. If therefore 
we can detect those in question and 
after examination find them to be 
guilty they shall be punished, and 
we will then inform the commanders 
of your men-of-war in Nagasaki or 
Yokohama in order that they may 
come to witness their execution. You 
must therefore consent to the unavoid- 
able delay which is necessary to carry 
out these measures. If we were to 
execute criminals condemned for other 
offences and told you that they were 
the offenders you would not be able 
to recognize them, and this would 
be deceiving you and not acting in 
accordance with the spirits of our 
ancestors. 

The Provincial Governments of 
Japan are subordinate to the Edo 
Government, and as you are aware 
are subservient to the orders received 
from it. 

We have heard something about a 
treaty having been negotiated in 
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which a treaty limit was assigned to 
foreigners to move about in, but we 
have not heard of any stipulation by 
which they are authorised to impede 
the passage of a road. 

Supposing this happened in your 
country travelling with a large number 
of retainers as we do here, would you 
not chastise (push out of the way and 
beat) anyone thus disregarding and 
breaking the existing laws of the 
country? If this were neglected 
princes could no longer travel. We 
repeat that we agree with you that 
the taking of human life is a very 
grave matter. On the other hand 
the insufficiency of the Edo Govern- 
ment, who govern and direct every- 
thing, is shown by their neglecting to 
insert in the treaty the laws of the 
country which have existed from 
ancient times. You will therefore be 
able to judge yourself whether the 
Edo Government (for not inserting 
these laws) or my master (for carrying 
them out) is to be blamed. 

To decide this important matter, a 
high official of the Edo Government 
and one of our Government ought to 
discuss it before you and find out who 
is in the right. 

We have not received from the 
Shogun any orders or communications 
that your men-of-war were coming 
here. Such statements were probably 
made with the object of representing 
us in a bad light. If it were not with 
this object you would have certainly 
had them in writing from the Grand 
Council, and if so we request you to 
let us see them. In consequence of 
such misstatements great misunder- 
standings are caused. 

All of this surprises us much. Does 
it not surprise you ? Our Government 
will act in everything in accordance 
with the orders of the Edo Government. 

This is our open-hearted reply to 
the different subjects mentioned in 
your dispatch. 

29th day of the 6th month of the 3rd 
year of Bunkio (13 August 1863). 


KAWAKAMI TAJIMA 
Minister.” 


In view of this unsatisfactory reply 
the Admiral was instructed to go 
ahead, and he then seized three 
steamers which had recently been 
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purchased by Satsuma and were lying 
conveniently in the harbour. These 
were the England, value $120,000; 
Contest, $85,000; and Sir George 
Grey, $40,000. 

During the earlier negotiations the 
opportunity had been taken of sur. 
veying the position of the various 
forts and batteries, which proved to 
be of quite a formidable character 
and far superior to anything found 
in the neighbourhood of Edo. There 
were in all twelve works mounting 
between them ninety-three guns ranging 
from three to ten inches calibre. 

As soon as the steamers had been 
seized Satsuma took the initiative 
and opened fire against the fleet. As 
soon as this happened orders were 
given, for some extraordinary reason, 
to burn the three prizes. Why, has 
never been satisfactorily explained, for 
they were all well-found ships the 
value of which would have covered 
the indemnity which Neale had 
demanded. Prize crews could easily 
have been spared from the well- 
manned warships, and it would have 
been far more humiliating for Satsuma 
to see their precious steamers being 
taken away than to see them destroyed. 

From the point of view of the fleet 
it was a bad day for a battle ; for there 
was a gale blowing which developed 
typhoon force during the afternoon, 
and this badly handicapped the 
gunnery of the ships. This gale was 
probably the reason why Satsuma 
decided to fire first. The fleet in line 
ahead steamed slowly up the bay, and 
then turning, came down at a range of 
about 400 yards from the forts firing 
broadsides into each as they passed. 
Unluckily the flagship passed fort No. 7 
at point-blank range: a ten-inch shell 
hit the bridge killing the captain and 
commander, and the admiral had a 
very narrow escape. Another shell 
exploding on the main-deck killed 
seven men and wounded several others. 
The little Racehorse ran ashore right 
opposite one of the forts, and about 
an hour elapsed before she could be 
towed off, though luckily she suffered 
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little damage. The great calamity to 
Satsuma was the burning of the town 
of Kagoshima, which, withthe high 
wind, was destroyed in a very short 
time. That, plus the loss of the three 
steamers, must have convinced Satsuma 
that they would have made a better 
bargain if they had paid the indemnity 
and made an effort to produce the 
murderers. 

By five o’clock the action was over, 
and the fleet anchored for the night 
on the other side of the bay out of 
range of the forts. A number of the 
Satsuma guns had been dismounted, 
but by no means all, and the general 
opinion was that the battle should 
have been resumed the following 
morning. What did happen was in 
the nature of an anticlimax ; for after 
burying the dead (eleven in all) the 
fleet proceeded down the bay with 
some desultory firing at the forts at 
long range, and then left for Yokohama 
with Satsuma’s remaining guns firing 
after them till they were out of range. 
Unfortunately there was some differ- 
ence of opinion between Colonel Neale 
and the Admiral over the conduct of 
the battle. Neale wanted to land a 
party to complete the work by destroy- 
ing the remaining batteries, but the 
Admiral, who, after all, was not a 
soldier, would not agree to this plan. 
Perhaps he was wise in his decision ; 
for there must have been many 
thousand very tough and well-armed 
samurai in and around Kagoshima, 
and any such party as the ships could 
have put ashore must have fought at a 
serious disadvantage, and it is question- 
able if the ends would have justified the 
means. Asit was, Satsuma had received 
4 salutary lesson just where it hurt 
most on the impropriety of murdering 
an Englishman even if a thousand miles 
away, and it is only to be regretted 
that the punishment fell on the innocent 
townspeople of Kagoshima rather than 
om the guilty samurai and on Shimazu 
Saburo, who had tacitly permitted the 





murder even if he had not actually 
ordered it. 

In view of what had happened, it 
must have come as a _ surprise 
to Colonel Neale when, about a 
month later, two Satsuma officials 
arrived in Yokohama to announce 
that they were prepared to pay the 
indemnity, to apologise, and to make 
diligent search for the actual mur- 
derers. The money and the apology 
were accepted, but nothing more 
was ever heard about the murderers. 
It is rather amusing to learn that 
Satsuma borrowed the £25,000 from 
the Shogun’s Government and never 
paid it back. 

It may not be without interest to 
speculate on what really happened to 
the murderers. To say that they 
were not known in a country like 
feudal Japan, where everybody’s name, 
pedigree, movements, and whereabouts 
were tabulated with meticulous care, 
is nonsense. A full report of the 
occurrence with names, addresses, and 
all relevant particulars must have 
been turned in to the Edo authorities 
on the very day of the murder. 
That much is certain, and as the 
killing of a barbarian was regarded 
as a meritorious act, it is likely 
that, for a time at least, those 
who had participated were looked 
upon as national heroes and treated 
accordingly. But with the coming of 
the demands by the foreigners and the 
terrific monetary and facial loss 
suffered both by the Shogun and 
Satsuma, their popularity must have 
declined very rapidly, and [ think it 
most unlikely that they survived, 
though obstinacy prevented their 
punishment from being disclosed to the 
British authorities. I feel, therefore, 
it is safe to assume that Richardson 
was avenged, and probably in a far 
more barbarous fashion than would 
have been permitted by British naval 
officers if the executions had taken 
place in their presence. 



















A WARNING 


BY A. 


THE profession of military engineer- 
ing is alleged, with what truth I know 
not, to be productive of eccentricity. 
The officers of His Majesty’s Corps 
of Royal Engineers are, according 
to their doubtless jealous detractors, 
either mad, married, or Methodist, 
thus showing a regrettable degree of 
spiritual or physical heterodoxy. On 
that delicate point the cautious 
writer will not be dogmatic; for he 
has always found his sapper brethren 
a highly respectable body of men. 
For which kind opinion I doubt not 
that my C.R.E. will be duly grateful, 
should my modest paper catch his eye. 

It is curious, nevertheless, that 


other nations have found engineer 
officers a little, shall we say, unusual. 
In the gas-lit Paris of the Second 
Empire a talented lady was wont to 
bring down the house with her spirited 
rendering of ‘‘ Rien n’est sacré pour 
un sapeur.”” And Frederick the Great, 


dissatisfied with the efforts of his 
engineers, once acridly informed them 
that he had a mule which, like the 
Prussian sappers, had seen twenty 
campaigns, and, again like them, knew 
as much of the art of war at the end of 
it all as it had at the beginning. And 
this was, to say the least of it, unkind. 

Now I do not for a moment subscribe 
to the vulgar view that engineers are, 
de facto, eccentric. But recently in 
pursuit of further addition to my 
library, about which I have had the 
pleasure of telling ‘ Maga’s’ readers, 
I made the acquaintance of an officer 
who, if not a sapper, carried out the 
duties of one, and who, to put it 
mildly, did much to add to the popular 
reputation of that gallant corps. He 
was married ; but then so are many 
of us, and are none the worse men 
for that. His religion, if it can be 
called that, was a kind of woolly free- 
thinking. But mad he undoubtedly 
was, and in these times he would 
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inevitably have been despatched to 
the nearest psychiatrist instead of to 
the hangman. Unfortunately, how. 
ever, the penal code of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries cared 
for none of these things. Like the 
Queen of Hearts, the law, in grim fact, 
ordered ‘‘ Off with his head,’’ and poor 
Colonel Despard suffered accordingly. 

For the modest sum of one shilling 
and ninepence I recently made the 
Colonel’s acquaintance between the 
tattered pages of a slim pamphlet, 
which deals fairly, so far as I am 
aware, with the life and death. of 
Colonel Edward Marcus Despard, 
sometime of His Majesty’s 5th and 
79th Foot and chief engineer in the 
West Indies. The pamphlet is badly 
stained with iron rust, and in parts 
almost illegible. The first three pages 
have vanished, but unlike most of its 
kind, the little volume is well written 
and printed on good paper. I suspect 
that it was produced as a kind of 
‘memento mori’ of its ill-fated subject 
for private circulation among _ his 
family and friends. 

Like so many distinguished servants 
of the Crown, Despard was an Irish- 
man. Originally his ancestors were 
French Protestants who had left their 
native shores rather hurriedly in 
1572, just one jump ahead of the 
somewhat drastic methods of religious 
disagreement adopted by their bigoted 
fellow-citizens on St Bartholomew's 
Eve. Fortunately the fugitives found 
shelter and favour at Elizabeth's 
court, and soon acquired the onerous 
and lucrative job of Commissioners 
for confiscated lands in Ireland. There 
the family flourished like the green 
bay tree, and, surviving both Crom- 
wellian protectorate and the practical 
indignation of the dispossessed 
tenantry, blossomed into a healthy 
branch of the Irish squirearchy. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
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the Despards had given many worthy 
and, in some cases, distinguished 
recruits to the civil and armed services 
of the Crown, and were, to all appear- 
ances, pillars of the status quo in 
Georgian Ireland. 

So far, so good. But the whitest 
flocks sometimes produce black sheep, 
and mixed blood has been known to 
play some peculiar tricks. And with 
the birth of Edward Despard at 
Killaghy Castle, Co. Tipperary, in 
1750, the unfortunate family acquired 
its black sheep, and, fifty-three years 
later, a particularly grim skeleton in its 
cupboard. 

Edward’s childhood was not, so 
far as the conscientious historian 
can discover, remarkable. At the 
age of sixteen he joined the 5th Foot 
as an ensign, and in due course was 
promoted lieutenant. About 1770 he 
exchanged, for reasons not uncon- 
nected with financial stress, into the 
79th, where he rapidly became Quarter- 
master. It is not uncharitable, I 
hope, to think that that’ appointment 
helped to put him on his financial 
feet; for in those happy days the 
Army Auditor had not begun to 
trouble, and the Financial Member 
was at rest. At all events, Lieutenant 
and Quartermaster Despard soon 
became, at the trifling and eccentric 
figure of £3285, Captain Despard, and 
in that rank acquired golden opinions 
from no less personages than His 
Grace of Northumberland and General 
Meadows, his immediate superiors in 
the military hierarchy. Thus far his 
career was, in a manner of speaking, 
all gas and gaiters, or, in deference to 
my naval readers, ’appy and chatty. 

But Captain Despard was a man of 
ambition, and soon wearied of home 
service. His application to the 
Adjutant-General for a posting over- 
seas was favourably received, and 
Lord Amherst expressed himself as 
happy to oblige. In the summer of 
1778 Despard found himself chief 
engineer of the ill-conceived expedition 
against San Juan, and that it failed 
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was obviously no fault of his; for he 
was highly commended for his skilful 
and brave conduct. 

The easy life of the West Indies 
proving to his liking, Major Despard, 
as he now became, accepted an 
appointment as engineer in charge 
of public works in Jamaica, and for 
his services His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor and Captain-General in Council 
caused a vote of thanks to be passed, 
and, what was even better, presented 
the gallant Major with a substantial 
piece of plate. In these circumstances 
it is not surprising to learn that very 
soon Despard was nominated O.C. 
Troops and Acting Governor of the 
Island of Rattan, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. It was during 
this hey-day of his career that he 
met Captain Horatio Nelson, R.N., 
whom he was to encounter again in less 
happy circumstances. 

A few months 


later Despard 


distinguished himself by raising a 
rebellion in the adjacent Spanish 
colony of Rio Negro, and when that 
proved successful, by annexing the 


territory to the British Crown. For 
that feat he was promoted to the 
rank of full Colonel, and received the 
personal thanks of King George the 
Third. Despard might well have 
plumed himself on his prospects, for he 
was only in his early thirties. The High 
Command was coming within his grasp. 

In addition to his talent for engineer- 
ing, the newly gazetted colonel was 
obviously an administrator of no small 
calibre. This was recognised in 1784 
by his appointment to the office of First 
Commissioner for settling the territories 
ceded by Spain to Britain under the 
treaty of 1783. So well did Despard 
perform his delicate duties that he 
was named Superintendent of His 
Majesty’s Affairs at Honduras, and in 
that insalubrious climate he remained 
for nearly a decade, gaining by a 
judicious mixture of diplomacy and the 
big stick many important concessions 
from the lethargic Spaniards. 

But even strong-arm diplomacy 
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requires funds, and Despard, despairing 
of obtaining sufficient and timely 
financial support from London, spent 
considerable sums out of his own 
pocket on the public service. Not 
unnaturally he tried to obtain repay- 
ment from a reluctant Treasury, but 
the Lords Commissioners of that 
institution are, as an embittered critic 
said, ‘‘a bunch of inverted Micawbers 
—always waiting for something to 
turn down,’’ and the Colonel’s plaintive 
appeals were treated at first with 
polite evasiveness and later with 
frigid silence. He was therefore, like 
the old lady on hearing of her husband’s 
death, ‘real annoyed,’ and expressed 
his displeasure in spirited terms to 
ministers at home and acquaintances 
abroad. This was, one feels, unwise. 

Furthermore, the gifted adminis- 
trator had made enemies in his 
dominion. Incredulous merchants 
learned that duties must be paid, 
and that the old Honduras custom of 
evading the revenue extortions must 
cease forthwith. Disgusted subordi- 
nates were informed that their tasks 
must be performed with neatness and 
despatch, and, worst of all, certain 
fiscal increases were made shatteringly 
retrospective. 

It was too much for the Super- 
intendent’s groaning subjects. Min- 
isters at home were bombarded by 
bitter complaints from influential 
residents in the territory and, in 
addition, thinly veiled hints of 
Despard’s financial methods for his 
own profit were passed to high quarters 
in London. Finally, his exasperated 
chiefs bowed to the storm and de- 
spatched what is colloquially known 
as a ‘stinker’ across the Atlantic 
to the tactless Colonel, bidding him 
have a care not to be too zealous in his 
treatment of wealthy colonists. 

Despard’s rejoinder was swift. With- 
out hesitation he returned home and 
demanded an inquiry into his conduct. 
But the wheels of eighteenth-century 
officialdom moved slowly, and for 
nearly three years the wretched officer 
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danced attendance on ministerial per- 
sonages and kicked his heels dismally jn 
governmental waiting-rooms. 

At long last, however, the veiled 
deities of Whitehall spoke, and curtly 
Despard was informed that though his 
conduct appeared to be above sus. 
picion, His Majesty had decided to 
abolish his post. As a solatium the 
Colonel was given a vague promise 
of future employment and an even 
vaguer undertaking that his claims 
against public funds would be con. 
sidered. And with that poor Despard 
had to be content. 

He had, as we know, many virtues, 
but patience ‘was not one of them. 
Within a few months he returned to 
the charge, but with as much or as 
little success as before. In and out 
of season he hurled himself against 
the impalpable walls of officialdom, 
only to be repelled each time with 
increasing frigidity. Finally, he was 
told that this nuisance must now 
cease, and that his importunity had 
hopelessly prejudiced all chance of 
future employment and reimbursement. 

The effect of this pronouncement on 
Despard can be readily imagined. His 
health, already undermined by years 
of strenuous service in _ pestilential 
climates, gave way completely, and for 
more than a year he lay bedridden, 
devotedly nursed by his wife, a lady 
he had met and married in Honduras. 

In the autumn of 1796 he surveyed 
a bleak prospect. Broken in health, 
almost penniless and without hope of 
employment, the unhappy Colonel 
took a momentous step. He joined 
the London Corresponding Society, 4 
body not unjustly suspected by the 
Government of undue sympathy for 
revolutionary France and her aims. 
Soon the latest member’s speeches and 
writings were of such a subversive 
nature that even his not too squeamish 
colleagues became alarmed and re 
quested him to be more discreet. 
At the same time, sympathetic friends 
dropped some quiet hints that Colonel 
Despard’s activities were causing com- 
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ment and consternation in official 
dovecots. In other words, the Colonel 
would be well advised to go easy on 
his anti-Government attitude for a 
space. For Mr Pitt and his Cabinet 
were, not without reason, alarmed at 
the state of morale on the home 
front, and were correspondingly dis- 
inclined to countenance agitators, how- 
ever specious they might be. 

But Despard was, in this case, a 
very blind horse. Embittered beyond 
all reason, he continued his wild 
courses, and soon Mr Pitt decided 
that while a joke might well be a 
joke, Colonel Despard was going too 
far. Accordingly, the provisions of 
Act 38, George III., cap. 36 were 
invoked, and the Colonel was lodged 
in Coldbath Fields Prison as ‘“‘a 
person reasonably suspected by His 
Majesty of conspiring against his 
person or Government.” And through 
the bitter winter of 1797 the unfor- 
tunate officer had leisure to meditate 
on his hard lot. 

He had no means of alleviating the 
hardships attendant on confinement 
in a small stone cell, and prison fare 
was not the best for one in his state 
of health. But if his body was weak, 
his mental processes were alarmingly 
active, and his comments on the 
king and his ministers were of such 
a@ nature as to shock even his case- 
hardened gaolers. It was about this 
time that Despard decided that if 
only he could strike at His Majesty, 
all mankind’s troubles would be at 
an end, and the world, including his 
native Ireland, would bask in perpetual 
peace and prosperity. Which rather 
implies that King George was a more 
important person than history has 
made him out to be. 

In the late summer of 1798 his case 
was reviewed by the Cabinet, and 
soon he was released on Mr Secretary 
Dundas’ good-humoured and perhaps 
contemptuous recommendation. To 
their credit his relatives did all they 
could to induce him to accept help, 
but their kindly offers were spurned 
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in such terms that they were hastily 
withdrawn. For the Colonel had 
determined to dree his own weird, and 
to his subversive activities he returned 
with more than his pristine vigour. 

But this time he set his feet on 
paths which were to lead him to the 
headsman’s block. No longer did he 
believe that the academic subtleties 
of the Corresponding Society would 
meet the case. Now he consorted 
with the dregs of the population, and 
from London’s teeming rookeries 
sought desperate men for his tools. 
And in stinking cellars and low-browed 
taverns he preached the doctrines of 
anarchy and political murder. 

His seed fell on fruitful ground ; for 
among his gaping audiences were 
many Irishmen who burned with acid 
hatred for Britain. To them the 
Colonel turned more and more, and 
with his prestige as a member of the 
‘gintry’’ made many converts to his 
twisted gospel of hate. Unfortunately, 
however, the Irish genius for con- 
spiracy is not mixed with discretion, 
and soon the authorities heard strange 
tales of plots in the capital’s under- 
world. Furthermore, the Home Office 
was aware of the fact that if three 
Irishmen are in a conspiracy, there 
will be at least two informers present 
at every meeting. It was not difficult, 
therefore, to introduce agents into the 
Colonel’s meetings who could be relied 
upon to keep their employers au fatt 
with the situation. 

But a belated glimmering of sense 
pierced Despard’s mind in the winter 
of 1800. Suddenly he decided that 
too many people knew of his views, 
and accordingly he disappeared from 
ken for a space. Accompanied only by 
a few congenial spirits, he lay dormant 
for nearly two years, so that his former 
disciples mourned him for dead. 

They were premature, however. 
The Home Office, through its eyes 
and ears, knew that Despard was 
very much alive, and paid him the 
compliment of close surveillance. How 
he lived was, and is, a mystery, but 
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it is certain that His Excellency the 
French Ambassador, doubtless a kindly 
man, assisted the Colonel during his 
period of retreat. 

At last, on the 16th November 1802, 
the authorities acted. Armed with a 
search-warrant a large body of police 
descended on the ‘Oakley Arms’”’ 
public-house in Lambeth and seized 
Despard and thirty-eight men, includ- 
ing six soldiers. Next morning the 
colonel made a brief appearance before 
the magistrates, and then was com- 
mitted to Newgate. And Whitehall 
buzzed like a beehive as the evidence 
was collated and submitted to the 
Cabinet. 

In a few days the Government 
ordered that a special commission 
should be appointed to try the accused 
men, and on the 2lst January 1803 
it opened at the Sessions House, 
Newington, under the presidency of 
the Lord Chief Justice, Ellenborough. 
He was assisted by three judges of 
the King’s Bench. Simultaneously a 
Grand Jury returned a true bill of 
high treason against Despard and 
twelve of his associates. On the 
jury sat two gentlemen whose know- 
ledge of the penal code was, or was to 
be, more than academic. For Sir 
Mark Pearson’s father had been hanged 
for felony forty-three years before, 
and Lord William Russell was fated 
to be murdered by his valet, Cour- 
voisier, in 1840. 

On the 5th February the trial 
opened and the accused indicted for 
the crime of high treason. To Despard 
was allotted the services of Sergeant 
Best and Mr Gurney, while a euphoni- 
ously named brace of barristers, Messrs 
Jekyll and Howell, were charged with 
the defence of the others. 

The Court, in the liltsome words 
of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ must have 
presented a terrible show. The 
Attorney - General, the Honourable 
Spencer Perceval, for whom fate was 
reserving a dramatic end, led for the 
Crown, and with him was the Solicitor- 
General, the Common Sergeant, Mr 
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Justice Tenterden, and a galaxy of 
lesser lights. ‘“‘Such great guns to 
discharge at such small sparrows,” 
was reputed to be the sardonic com. 
ment of Mr Creevey, then in his first 
flush of brilliance ; but the awesome 
machiaery of the law proceeded un- 
checked by ribald criticism. 

It was an incredible plot which Mr 
Attorney unfolded to his breathless 
audience. He was at pains to insist 
that the prosecution was not brought 
by the Government in a spirit of 
petty malice, at which one of the 
audience laughed heartily. He was 
very properly committed by the Court 
forthwith and led away, presumably 
no longer laughing, by the tipstaff. 
Continuing, Perceval said that he 
would deal first with Despard’s case, 
and mentioned that he was charged 
with no less than eight overt acts of 
plotting against His Majesty’s life 
and seducing his soldiers from their 
allegiance. Then the learned counsel 
gave full forty minutes to the law 
relating to treason, to the delight and 
edification of his professional brethren 
and the obvious boredom of the jury 
and accused. 

But soon Mr Attorney gave meatier 
facts. In April 1802 information 
reached the Government that attempts 
were being made to undermine the 
loyalty of the Ist Foot Guards at 
Chatham. Shortly afterwards 4 
private soldier was approached by 
Francis Wood, one of the accused, 
who succeeded in seducing him from 
his oath. Conscience-stricken, this 
poor soldier, one Windsor (and here 
Mr Attorney was visibly affected), 
sought the advice of a certain Mr 
Bownas, whose acquaintance he had 
made in the ‘‘ Peal of Bells ”’ at Strood. 
On hearing of his friend’s difficulty, 
Mr Bownas advised him to cultivate 
Wood’s friendship and to keep in 
close touch with his kindly adviser. 
As Mr Bownas was a Home Office 
agent his advice was not disinterested. 
Then, with a dramatic turn, the 
Attorney-General produced and _ read 
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a copy of a document which Wood 
was alleged to have given to Windsor. 
Needless to say, Counsel for the 
Defence protested warmly against the 
production, but the Bench overruled 
his impassioned plea. 

It was an extraordinary screed which 
a crowded Court heard on that winter’s 
day of long ago. “Constitution ! 
The Independence of Great Britain 
and Ireland! An Equalisation of 
Civil, Political, and Religious Rights ! 
An Ample Provision for the Families 
of Heroes who shall fallin the Struggle ! 
A Liberal Reward for Distinguished 
Merit. These are the Objects for 
which we contend, and to obtain these 
Objects we SWEAR to be United.” 
Appended was the oath which all 
sympathisers had to sign. “In the 
awful presence of Almighty God, I, 
A. B., do voluntarily declare that I 
will endeavour to the utmost of my 
power to obtain the objects of this 
Union—namely, to recover those rights 
which the Supreme Being has given 
to all men, and which have been 
stolen from them by tyrants. Neither 
rewards nor punishments, hopes nor 
fears, shall induce me to give informa- 
tion directly or indirectly concerning 
our business or of any member of this 
or any other society, so help me, God.”’ 
This oath, as Mr Perceval did not 
fail to point out, was illegal, and in all 
probability treasonable. It was for- 
tunate, he added, that the selfless 
patriotism of Mr Bownas had obtained 
these damning documents. 

After an emotional pause the learned 
Attorney outlined the seditious utter- 
ances made by Colonel Despard at 
various meetings held in metropolitan 
public-houses, all of which had been 
carefully reported to Mr Bownas by 
his military informant. Then he got 
down to the gravest of the eight 
charges. The King, according to 
Perceval, was to be murdered by a 
point-blank discharge from the great 
gun in St James’s Park as he went to 
open Parliament on the 16th or 17th 
November. This task was to be 
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personally supervised by Despard, 
with the assistance of Wood, himself 
@ soldier. Simultaneously, the signal 
of revolt was to be given by the 
stopping of all mail coaches, though 
the learned gentleman did not suggest 
how this was to be accomplished. 
Then a crowded day was to be con- 
cluded by the seizure of the Tower, 
the Bank of England, and the pro- 
vincial garrisons and depots. It was, 
as Mr Perceval said, a comprehensive 
programme. He then proceeded to 
call his witnesses. 

They were a motley throng. Soldier 
after soldier testified with high-minded 
indignation to the Colonel’s attempts 
to enlist them into his plot. A watch- 
maker, one Emblin, deposed that he 
had been offered the post of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the ‘ People’s 
Government’ by the lavish Despard. 
Private Blaise, of the Foot Guards, 
stated that he had been promised a 
coloneley in the ‘New Army,’ and 
hotly repudiated the defence’s sugges- 
tion that he had been flogged for 
lying. On the contrary, it appeared 
that Private Blaise was in such good 
odour with his commanding officer 
that he had been allowed to pay his 
addresses to that gentleman’s cook 
in her own kitchen. 

One witness, described as an enter- 
tainer, affirmed that Despard had 
asked him to obtain the plans of the 
Tower with a view to its seizure. 
Unfortunately, it transpired that the 
entertaining gentleman was actually 
a@ doorkeeper in a notorious house of 
ill-fame in Westminster. It was even 
more unfortunate that one of the 
Bench had previously claimed his 
acquaintance. An outburst of coughing 
in Court prevented His Lordship from 
further and hasty explanation, and 
the acolyte of Venus was rapidly 
allowed by the Crown to retire. And 
on that elevated note Mr Attorney 
closed his case. 

For the defence, Sergeant Best 
made the most he could of a bad job. 
He threw ridicule on the evidence of 
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the Crown, and asked if any sane 
man could believe that a band of 
private soldiers and Irish labourers 
could seriously plot the subversion of 
the realm. The learned Sergeant made 
great play with his client’s past 
services, and broadly hinted that the 
prosecution was simply a device to 
divert public attention from the short- 
comings of the Government. Then 
he produced his trump card, which 
was no less than the appearance of 
Vice-Admiral Horatio, Lord Viscount 
Nelson, K.B., to testify to Despard’s 
character and abilities. 

It is difficult to see now just why 
Nelson appeared in the witness-box, 
for his evidence was quite out of date. 
But no doubt his chivalrous nature 
impelled him to stand by his old 
comrade-in-arms, and perhaps the 
Defence considered that the prestige 
of the hero of the Nile would carry 
vast weight with the jury. At all 
events, the Admiral’s testimony is 
worth while quoting in full. He was 
examined by Mr Gurney, junior counsel 
for the accused man. 

“How long has your 
known Colonel Despard ? ”’ 

“It is twenty-three years since I 


Lordship 


- saw him. I became acquainted with 


him in the year 1779 in Jamaica. He 
was, at that time, Lieutenant in what 
we called the Liverpool Blues. From 
his abilities as an engineer I know he 
was expected to be appointed as 

By the Lord Chief Justice: ‘‘I am 
sorry to be obliged to interrupt your 
Lordship. But we cannot hear what 
I dare say your Lordship would give 
with great effect, the history of this 
gentleman’s military life; but will 
you state what has been his general 
character ?”’ 

To this Nelson replied firmly: ‘‘ We 
went on the Spanish Main together. 
We slept many nights together in our 
clothes upon the ground. We have 
measured the heights of the enemy’s 
walls together. In all that period 
no man could have shown more zealous 
attachment to his sovereign and his 
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country than Colonel Despard did. | 
formed the highest opinion of him, 
Having lost sight of him for the lag 
twenty-three years, if I had bem 
asked my opinion of him I should 
have said, ‘ If he is alive he is certainly 
one of the brightest ornaments of the 
British Army.’ ”’ 

It is pleasant to think that Despan 
smiled gratefully at his staunch witness 
as he left the box. 

Two other distinguished men testified 
in similar terms. One, Sir Evan 
Nepean, Secretary of the Admiralty, 
stated that Despard was always a 
loyal man. Sir Edward Clark, 4 
former Governor of Jamaica, agreed 
with Nepean, and added that nothing 
could convince him that Despard was 
a traitor. The effect of these witnesses 
on the jury was obvious, and Mr 
Perceval was observed to be uneasy. 

But he need not have worried. The 
final speeches were comparatively brief, 
and at twenty minutes past two in the 
morning the jury retired. In half an 
hour they returned with their verdict— 
Guilty of high treason. To the verdict 
was appended a strong recommendation 
to mercy on account of Despard’s 
services and former character. Then, 
understandably exhausted, the Court 
adjourned until 9 a.m. 

For the next twenty-three hours 
the trial of the other twelve accused 
proceeded. Finally, nine were con- 
victed and three acquitted. Tha 
the Lord Chief Justice, with melancholy 
gusto, played his traditional part. To 
the ten wretched men before him he 
addressed an interminable harangue 
on the enormity of their crimes. 
Despard, in particular, received the 
full brunt of his Lordship’s strictures, 
and it must have been with a certain 
relief that he heard the peroration 
exhorting him and his fellow convicts 
to repentance. But any feelings of 
satisfaction must have been of short 
duration as the judge pronounced 
the barbarous sentence of death for 
high treason: ‘‘ You will be taken to 
the place from whence you came, and 
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from thence to a place of execution, 
where you are to be hanged by the 
neck, but not till you are dead. For, 
while you are living, your body is to 
be taken down, your bowels torn out 
and burnt before your face. Your 
head is then to be cut off, and your 
body divided into four quarters to be 
at the king’s disposal. And may 
the Almighty God have mercy on your 
soul.”’ That was in 1803. 

But even the not unduly squeamish 
opinion of the early nineteenth century 
could hardly tolerate such barbarity as 
the complete execution of the sentence. 
The warrant remitted the quartering 
and disembowelling, and, further, 
reprieved three of the accused. But 
there was never any hope of saving 
Despard’s life. The chivalrous ap- 
proach by Nelson to the Govern- 
ment was in vain, and a petition, 
influentially backed, to the king failed 
also. It was all useless. 

In Horsemonger Lane Gaol the un- 
happy Colonel lay in irons. Attempts, 
made with singular callousness, by 
Government agents to induce him to 
give details of his contacts met with 
no success. 

“No,” he replied time and again, 
“they shall receive no information 
from me; no, not for all the gifts, 
the gold and jewels in the possession 
of the Crown.’ And that was very 
definitely that. 

For the short remainder of his life 
Despard continued stubborn and em- 
bittered. Refusing all religious con- 
solation, he sent one ghostly counsellor 
away with such a flea in his ear that 
the reverend gentleman took to his 
bed for a month. His last hours were 
cheered by the hammering of workmen 
busy on the scaffold above his head. 

On the 2Ilst February he was 
brought out to die at half-past eight 
in the morning. For his last mortal 
appearance he had dressed with -care 
in a blue coat with gold buttons, a 
white waistcoat, grey breeches, and 
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shining riding-boots. Together with 
his seven. followers he was dragged 
on @ hurdle across the prison yard to 
the gate-house, on top of which the 
scaffold had been set up. Below, a 
vast crowd, carefully shepherded by 
Life Guards and peace officers, watched 
in silence. There was a pause while 
the eight were aligned beneath the 
beam, and it was noticed that Despard 
assisted the hangman to adjust the 
rope round his neck. With the per- 
mission of the Sheriff, he said a few 
words to such of the crowd that could 
hear him, in which he wished them good 
fortune and a speedy release from the 
tyrants’ yoke. And with that final 
slap to King George and his ministers, 
Colonel Despard died swiftly, in com- 
pany with his disciples. 

For an hour the pinioned bodies 
swung above London, then they were 
cut down and their heads severed 
one by one. As each was struck off 
the hangman exhibited his ghastly 
trophy to the mob with the words, 
‘** This is the head of a traitor.” 

Despard’s body was then handed 
over to his relatives, and is interred 
in St Faith’s Cemetery, hard by St 
Paul’s. The others lie in a common 
grave in St George’s Fields. 

For many months afterwards the 
colonel was the central theme of a 
multitude of sermons. Perhaps his 
behaviour vis-a-vis revealed religion 
was not easily forgiven by indignant 
clergymen. 

Despard’s family, to their honour, 
did not allow their unhappy relative’s 
fate to affect their loyalty. Many 
served throughout the Napoleonic 
Wars, and one, at least, became a 
Lieutenant-General and Colonel of the 
99th Foot. None, however, appears to 
have transferred tothesappers. Doubt- 
less it was felt that much learning might 
have regrettable consequences. As for 
myself I feel the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery is more desirable in every 
way. But then I am prejudiced. 
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The writer of these letters has since been 
reported missing and is now presumed killed. 


Tue Fuicut LIEUTENANT WRITES :— 


R.A.F., Eoaypt, 
18th May 1941. 

I sENT you a telegram at the begin- 
ning of the month saying that I was 
safe and well. It was meant to tell 
you that I arrived back from Greece 
all in one piece, although I’m not sure 
that some of the skin of my teeth 
wasn’t left behind. As a matter of 
fact I was the last R.A.F. type to 
leave the country. 

It came about as follows: I was 
kicking about in Athens until the 
18th of last month. Then they put 
me in charge of an aerodrome in the 
Southern part of Greece, from which 
we were to evacuate R.A.F. personnel 
by various ways and means. Military 
history was made by the fact that they 
selected me for the job on account of 
my knowledge of the country and the 
language, but the greater part of the 
story must wait until it can be told 
over a long drink. 

It was a most hectic time. As 
soon as I arrived there with my party 
I got all the local labour available 
on to the digging of slit trenches. A 
slit trench, as you probably know, 
is God’s gift to the bombed and 
machine-gunned. It’s about 6-7 ft. 
deep and 2 ft. wide, and, believe me, 
on occasions it seems a dam’ sight 
too shallow and far too roomy. It 
was a good thing that we got them 
dug though, because as soon as Jerry 
found us he started dropping in at 
all hours to pass the time of day. 
He was damned persistent too. Still, 
we didn’t lose a single man nor did 
we have a casualty, although he shot 
us up one evening for an hour and 
three-quarters. It was a most laxative 
evening though. 


Well, the time eventually came for 
us to leave, and we went about thirty 
miles away to meet an aircraft which 
was to come for us. Our party was 
four too many for the aircraft and s0 
another Officer, myself, with a Sergeant 
and a Corporal, had to stay behind. 
This was at 0130 and I happened to 
know that Jerry was about 12 mile 
behind us. So we bade the others an 
envious farewell and pushed off south. 
wards in two cars at a most dangerous 
speed. At dawn we held a pow-wow, 
and, as we were dead-beat after ten 
days with practically no sleep and 
driving all night, we decided to “ hole 
up” in the hills during the day and 
go on the next night. We found a 
shepherd’s hut well off the main road 
(which was being bombed and _ shot 
up all day), and hid up there with the 
cars well camouflaged under the trees. 
The shepherd gave us bread, eggs, 
milk and cheese, and went into the 
village for wine. He came back with 
about twenty packets of cigarettes 
from one of the villagers, which were a 
godsend. 

We left that night and went right 
down south to find out firstly if 
there were any more of our people 


about, and secondly, if there were § 


any sort of boat available to get 
away in. The Greek Officer in charge 
of the town broke the sad news that 
there had been two boats and that 
they had both been bombed and sunk 
that afternoon! Actually it was 
probably a good thing in one way, 
as we should certainly have sailed 
away that night had there been one, 
and life in a sailing boat in that part 
of the Mediterranean was no picni¢ 
in those days. I find that a ‘38 
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revolver has its uses, but is of negative 
value as an anti-aircraft weapon. 

However, hope springs eternal, and 

had heard that the Navy had a 
party planned some eighty miles away 
for the following night. So the Band 
of Hope got under way again. You 
should have seen us! We hadn’t 
been out of our clothes for about 
five days and were tired and unshaven 
and bleary, and, under the circum- 
stances, surprisingly cheerful. 

We covered the eighty miles over a 
road that a little well-aimed bombing 
would have improved, and arrived at 
Point X about daylight. 

The road led right along the sea, 
with no cover on either side for a few 
miles, to @ little village where we 
had to make some enquiries and 
arrangements. On the way back—it 
was about 8 o’cloek—I was in the 
second car and I saw the front one 
pull up dead and the two in it dive out. 
I pulled mine up “all standing,” and 
we leaped out and looked up. There 


to our horror we saw @ bunch of Jerry . 


fighters going round and round in a 
huddle as if deliberating who was to 
receive their attentions. So we ran 
up the hillside to get away from the 
cars and plunged into anything that 
looked like cover. I got a bush about 
eight inches high and a rock to lie on. 
After this war I’m going back to that 
spot because I’m sure that that rock 
will bear the impress of my body for 
centuries—I was pressing on it so 
hard. Still, Jerry’s thoughts were 
elsewhere and we got away with it 
again. 

That night the Navy arrived and 
we had the luxury of a cabin in a 
destroyer which was a darned sight 
more than we expected; aircraft 
next day to this spot and here I am 
back in my old job with the clothes 
I stand in and a thankful heart. All 
kit and everything was lost, of course, 
but I shall get a grant which the 
authorities seem to think will cover 


everything, which, of course, it never 
does. 
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It’s nice to look back on the whole 
show and think that it was exciting 
and so on. So it was—too damned 
exciting, and there was always that 
nasty feeling that one wasn’t very 
far from spending the rest of one’s 
war in a prison camp and that wouldn’t 
besofunny. Still, I'll tell you all about 
it one day. 

Well, the next letter may be ““ How 
I advanced to Benghazi”—we never 
know. 


M.ELF., 
10th April 1943. 

I propose telling you how to get 
from Point A to Point B by sea, 
changing ships half-way. A consider- 
able amount of luck is required to 
do it successfully, and I cannot 
conscientiously recommend it as a 
regular means of travel. The loss of 
the ship has been announced in the 
Press, but nevertheless names, dates, 
and places will have to wait until after 
the war. 

I was moved from my last station, 
for which I was duly thankful, and 
was told to report to a certain aero- 
drome as I was going by air; which 
was all too good to be true. That 
was changed and [I reported in due 
course to the Sea Transport Officer, 
and was embarked on a ship. I was 
also caught for the job of O.C. troops, 
which means that I was to be respon- 
sible for any other R.A.F. bodies on 
board—of which more later. 

Well, away we went and everything 
was “fine and dandy” for the first 
twenty-four hours or so. Weather 
good, sea calm, and Scotch whisky 
in the wardroom instead of this 
Canadian ‘‘ Panther Sweat ” or “ Stuka 
Juice” which some genius in the 
economic world has sent all the way 
from Canada in valuable ships so that 
he can send Scotch all the way to the 
States in other equally valuable ships. 
This is obviously a good thing, as 
apart from teaching our Allies to 
drink good whisky it also helps to 
pay for things the States send to us. 
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The second evening out we were 
down in the wardroom having the 
odd noggin and everybody was quite 
happy. Suddenly there were two 
explosions, surprisingly quiet ones, as 
I always imagined that torpedoes 
made a hell of a noise. Everybody 
jumped up and looked at each other, 
except the steward, who had just gone 
back behind the bar—a bit of the 
wall had come out and taken his head 
off. We all scrambled up on deck 
as fast as we could, putting on our 
lifejackets as we went. It was dark 
outside, but everybody seemed to be 
under control and there was not the 
faintest sign of panic. It was pretty 
hellish for those of us who were 
passengers, as we didn’t know quite 
what to do, and at times like that one 
obviously can’t worry the ship’s per- 
sonnel with questions as they’ve got 
more important things to think about. 

We were stopped, and the ship 
didn’t seem to be sinking, so I set off 
to try and locate my chaps. I eventu- 
ally got them all together and mustered 
them just forward of the bridge and 
left them under the charge of a Flying 
Officer who was with us. I also had 
five unfortunate devils who were 
sick—arms in slings and such. [I’m 
afraid that they all “bought it” 
eventually. These I left in charge 
of the ship’s M.O. [I told the other 
blokes not to move unless they got 
an order from me or from one of the 
ship’s personnel, or, obviously, if the 
ship started to go. I went aft to see 
if I could get any form of line on what 
was likely to happen and also to get 
some instructions, if possible. 

I may say that this period was the 
most frightening part of the whole 
“do,” as during the more hectic 
moments of the night one was far 
too busy looking after one’s skin to 
be more than just scared stiff. But 
as I say, this was the worst moment, 
as I was certain that the old U-boat 
was sitting up on the surface out there 
in the dark about eight hundred yards 


away, waiting to see if we were going 
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down or not, and—as we weren’t— 
then the next two torpedoes were dus 
at any moment. The deck of a ship, 
believe me, seems small under those 
circumstances, and I felt that wherever 
I happened to be that it was the most 
likely place for the “fish” to hit, 
So there was nothing to do but just 
to hang around and wait for it and 
feel sort of sick in the stomach from 
sheer fright. Eventually I was told 
that the ship was unlikely to sink 
and that two destroyers were coming 
to take us in tow from about four 
hours away. That put a somewhat 
different complexion on matters, 
although I still thought that it was 
a form of fun which I could quite well 
do without. 

Down on the mining deck there 
was a bucket gang going emptying 
fuel oil over the side. We were still 
motionless—actually both our screws 
had been blown off—and under other 
circumstances the quiet starlit night 
and the bright phosphorescence in the 


» water would have been very beautiful. 


Half a dozen of my chaps volunteered 
to go and help the bucket gang. I 
thought that it would be far better 
for them to be doing something than 
hanging around worrying, so I let 
them go and put them under the 
charge of the Petty Officer who was 
running the bucket gang. It’s very 
easy to justify a decision like that in 
broad daylight, but a few minutes 
later the ship went aown, and my six 
chaps went with her. 

I was on deck at the time she 
suddenly started to go. There was 
nothing to be done; it was every 
man for himself. I was on the port 
side and she was listing to starboard 
when she started to turn over. I 
cocked a leg over the rail and slid 
down the side and plopped about 
twenty foot into the “drink.” I 
have been told since that one should 
never slide down the side of a ship, 
but should drop off the other side. 
The reason is that if the ship is at 
all barnacled one is likely to come 
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to grief; but luckily there were no 
parnacles and I only got a tear in the 
seat of my pants. Anyhow, I hit 
the “drink” and started swimming 
like hell to get as far away from the 
ship as possible. I got about sixty 
yards away and turned round to have 
a look, and saw the most terrible sight 
I hope I shall ever see. It was star- 
light and everything was quite distinct. 
The ship seemed to have reared up 
on her stern and the bows were right 
up in the air; they seemed to be 
hanging right over me, and I thought 
that they were coming right over 
on top of me. She seemed to stay 
like that for quite an appreciable 
time, and then down she went sicken- 
ingly quiet and slick. Then there 
was the most appalling bang I’ve ever 
heard—and I’ve heard plenty of bombs 
and landmines. The whole sea seemed 
to go red underneath and the feeling 
was as if somebody had coiled a rope 
round one’s chest and got a couple 
of strong men to jerk it hard from 
each side. It was some twenty-five 


of our own depth-charges going up 


as the stern got down to one hundred 
fathoms. 

Honestly, I’ve been scared plenty 
of times during this war, but nothing 
like that. I was quite sure that it 
was all over. However, when the 
bits and pieces had stopped splashing 
around I seemed to be all right, so I 
started swimming towards a light on 
the other side of where our ship had 
been. It turned out to be a grossly 
overloaded raft to which I could cling 
—there was no room on board. 

To shorten the story, we stayed 
like that for six hours, and it was hell. 
It got colder and colder until my 
body was in one big uncontrollable 
shudder. It is a dreadful thing to 
see people die. Apparently when 
you swallow salt water in quantity 
you sort of lose hope, and chaps at 
intervals would start yelling and 
crying and praying and then lose 
hold and drift off and drown within 
earshot with the most horrible noises. 
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There was nothing one could do 
about it. 

Every five minutes someone would 
flash a torch and often get an answering 
flash. Then everybody would cheer 
like hell thinking it was somebody 
coming to pick us up. Of course it 
was only the torch from another raft 
some hundreds of yards away; and 
then the old depression would settle 
down on us again. We knew, of 
course, that the destroyers were only 
a few hours away, but that didn’t 
make it any less cold or wet or miser- 
able. Various songs were got going 
at intervals—‘‘ Roll Out The Barrel ” 
and ‘‘ John Brown’s Body ”’ went well. 
** Abide With Me” was followed by 
‘*“Nearer My God To Thee,” which 
died a very quick death. We were 
quite near enough at the time, and, 
without any disrespect, were more 
interested in travelling in the opposite 
direction. 

In due course we saw a searchlight 
flashing on the horizon, and then the 
cheering started in earnest. Two 
destroyers arrived and started picking 
us up. It was a long, slow business, 
and our turn seemed as if it were 
never coming. It did at last, though, 
and we drifted alongside. At the 
time I was hanging on to one chap 
who was in a very bad way, but in 
the light of the small searchlight 
from the destroyer I saw another 
who was even worse off, about ten 
yards away. His face was in the 
water and he was pretty well finished. 
I handed my chap over to two silly 
fools on the raft and told them to 
hang on to him while I collected the 
other one. I got him all right, but he 
died on board later. Meanwhile the 
raft swung round, and the chap I had 
been holding got himself between the 
raft and the side of the destroyer. 
The two whom I had told to hold him 
apparently hadn’t the sense, or the 
strength, to fend the raft off, and 
when I got back they had let the 
man get his head under the surface 
for a few seconds, and, though the 
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medicos worked on him for two hours 
on deck, he died. It’s a shaking 
thought on what little things the life 
of a man can depend. He was an 
American War Correspondent, and a 
very good type. 

When we got on board we were 
all in, as you can imagine. We 
stripped off and threw hot water over 
ourselves to try and get warm. Then 
we went down to the Petty Officers’ 
Mess and drank great mugs of hot 
sweet tea, which is the best thing for 
shock. I hate sweet tea, but this 
time it certainly tasted good. There 
were four of us sitting round one 
radiator stark naked with towels or 
duffle coats slung round us and shiver- 
ing all over. There was a Lieut.- 
Commander, myself, an A.C.2, and a 
matelot. Nakedness is a great leveller. 
Presently the Archangel Gabriel him- 
self arrived, disguised as a particu- 
larly ugly and grinning Petty Officer. 
He was carrying a big glass of rum 
and water! Later I went along to 


the wardroom and had another noggin. 
I didn’t get any sleep that night—I 
was far too frightened that it was 


going to start all over again. The 
Doc who had given me his bunk 
offered me some dope, but I didn’t 
want it as I thought that if I had 
any more swimming to do I could cope 
considerably better without it. 

We were landed the next day, and 
the authorities insisted that I should 
go to Sick Quarters, although I was 
perfectly O.K. The M.O. there agreed, 
so I spent the night in the Mess, where 
I ran into some very old friends and 
had a much-needed party. I didn’t 
feel any effects for about ten days, 
when I began to shake in the hands 
and have bad dreams. It was exactly 
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the same after the Greek “do.” | 
still get nightmares now and again, 
and there is nothing to do but get 
up and read as the moment [I get to 
sleep they start again. The worst 
part is the thought that if I hadn't 
let those poor fellows go to help with 
the fuel oil they might have been alive 
today. That’s what I meant when I 
said just now that it’s easy to justify 
the decision in broad daylight. At 
night in bed it’s different, and I keep 
thinking “if only this” and “if only 
that.” Likewise the Yank, “if | 
hadn’t let him go...” Anyhow, 
it’s all over now and I can think about 
it again without getting jittery as I 
used to at first. 

Well, that’s the form should you ever 
feel like trying it. 

Naturally, I lost all I had for the 
second time, which is a nuisance. 
The only things I worried about 
were my binoculars and my lighter, 
which Id had for long and valued. 
Still, had I been a bit nearer the ship 
when the depth-charges did their 
stuff I might well have been with 
them now, which thought I find 
singularly consoling. Also, many 
people have spent days in the “ drink ”; 
we only had six hours. And it might 
have been in the Arctic Circle. Funnily 
enough, one of the most unpleasant 
things of a thoroughly unpleasant 
evening was the fact that it rained a 
couple of times while we were in the 
water. 

In general, I am quite fit. I’m dis: 
contented with my job, which is the 
lot of many, and as we are fighting 
among other things for the right to 
grumble without being slapped into 4 
concentration camp, I suppose that 
I may. 
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NELSON’S BLACKWOOD. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


NELSON’S cry, a8 all remember, was 
for frigates. It is the call of every 
aggressive admiral, though the name 
changes. The fleet needs eyes, and 
these must interpret quickly, with 
intelligence. Although he seldom had 
enough, three years before Trafalgar 
Nelson recognised a captain able to 
handle frigates after his own style. 
His name was Henry Blackwood. 

Fame has linked the two men, but 
their association was brief in point of 
time. As late as 5th April 1802, 
when Blackwood was a post-captain, 
Nelson wrote to him from Palermo : 
“Ts there a sympathy which ties men 
together in the bonds of friendship 
without having a personal knowledge 
of each other ? If so (and, I believe, 
it was so to you), I was your friend and 
acquaintance before I saw you.”’? 

The occasion of this letter was one 
of the best actions Blackwood ever 
fought. He was in command of the 
Penelope, 36, one of several ships 
bearing illustrious names with which 
his name is joined, and was engaged 
in the blockade of Malta, then held 
by Napoleon. There he fell in with 
the Guillaume Tell, a French capital 
ship of 80 guns wearing the flag of 
Admiral Decres. She was a survivor 
from the fleet defeated at Aboukir. 
Blackwood’s frigate sighted and pur- 
sued her. In a long chase he brought 
down her main-topmast, the reduction 
in speed thus effected enabling St 
Vincent’s old ship the Foudroyant— 
herself a French prize—and the Lion 
to defeat her. ‘‘ Your conduct and 
character,’’ said Nelson of this affair, 
“stamps your fame beyond the reach 
of envy: it was like yourself—it was 
like the Penelope. Thanks; and say 
every kind thing for me to your brave 
officers and men.”’ 

None were warmer in praise of 
Blackwood than the chivalrous Decres, 


who acknowledged his masterly sea- 
manship. The two became friends, a 
circumstance which may have owed 
something to the fact that Blackwood, 
like Kempenfelt before him, had been 
at pains to learn what he could from 
France and in France. He spent 
1792 at Angouléme and Paris, learnt 
the language thoroughly, and witnessed 
the September massacres, after which 
he wisely fled. 

Blackwood’s seamanship was acquired 
in a stern school. He joined the Artois 
frigate in 1781 at the tender age of 
eleven, and was present at Sir Hyde 
Parker’s action of the Dogger Bank 
against the Dutch, a quick taste of 
battle. After service in other frigates, 
and a spell as signal midshipman with 
Lord Howe in the Queen Charlotte, 
came his visit to France, his naval 
career being resumed as lieutenant 
in the Active. In July 1793 came an 
appointment to a larger ship, the 
Invincible, 74, where he was first 
lieutenant. He had the good fortune 
to serve in the Invincible in Howe’s 
victory of the Glorious First of June. 
His ship engaged the Juste, 84, a much 
larger vessel, and in half an hour so 
damaged her as to cause her to fall prey 
to the Queen Charlotte. Blackwood was 
ordered to take possession, and was 
promoted for his part in the battle. 

In April 1796 he was given command 
of the Brilliant, 28, in Duncan’s 
motley North Sea force then blockading 
the Texel. He missed Camperdown, 
being ordered to the Newfoundland 
station before that decisive clash. In 
July 1798 his ship fought a most 
unequal contest near Santa Cruz with 
two French frigates, La Vertu and 
La Regenerée. Although inconclusive, 
the Brilliant came off with small loss 
and great credit. St Vincent, a man 
not given to cheap praise, spoke of it 
as an engagement ‘“‘in which Captain 


* This letter and others are quoted from a Memoir which appeared in ‘Maga’ for July 
1833, still the chief authority for the Admiral’s life. 
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Blackwood has displayed great valour 
and judgment, and acquired great 
renown.” The practical result was 
his appointment to the Penelope, which 
he commanded with such credit in the 
Mediterranean. 

Blackwood left the Penelope in 1802, 
and, in the year following, St Vincent 
gave him the Euryalus of the same 
rating. In this ship he served through- 
out the Trafalgar campaign. His first 
task was to trace the movements of 
the fleets under Villeneuve and Gravina 
after their brush with Calder off Finis- 
terre. He watched them into Cadiz, 
then raced for England with news of 
their whereabouts. Hereached home in 
five days, enabling Barham to make 
those dispositions which were to result 
in Nelson’s final victory. He called at 
Merton on his way to London, arriving 
at five inthe morning and finding Nelson 
already up and dressed. ‘‘I am sure,”’ 
said Nelson, ‘‘ you bring me news of the 
French and Spanish fleets, and I think 
I shall yet have to beat them.” 

Nelson followed him to London, 
and the two were never afterwards 
far apart. On 29th September 1805 
Nelson appointed Blackwood to the 
command of the Inshore Squadron 
off Cadiz, a post of honour if ever 
there was one. The squadron consisted 
of five frigates and four sloops. Nelson 
had offered him a big ship, indeed a 
choice of several including the crack 
Revenge, but Blackwood declined. He 
had made his reputation in smaller 
vessels, and intended for the present 
to stick to the Euryalus. For one 
thing, he did not at first believe that 
Villeneuve would face Nelson. ‘‘ They 
will not budge,’’ he wrote to England, 
“‘ unless forced out by blockade. Such 
a@ fleet as Lord Nelson will have in 
another week, indeed as he has already, 
England never sent out before.”’ 

From the time of his appointment 
as Inshore Commodore until the day 
before the battle, while Nelson kept 
station from thirteen to twenty leagues 
west of Cadiz, Blackwood stuck close 
to the enemy port. ‘‘ I am confident,” 
wrote Nelson on 4th October, ‘“‘ you 
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will not let these gentry slip through 
our fingers, and then we shall give 
good account of them, although they 
may be very superior in numbers,” 
Four days later he wrote again: “| 
am gratified (because. it shows your 
soul is in your business) and obliged 
by all your communications. I see 
you feel how much my heart is set on 
getting at these fellows, whom | 
have hunted so long.’ He wrote 
again next day, and on the next, and 
again on the 14th. At last, at half-past 
nine on the morning of the 19th, 
Blackwood signalled that the enemy 
were coming out. Next day Nelson 
was informed that nearly forty sail 
had been seen ‘“‘ outside of Cadiz,” 
and Nelson, fearing above all things 
that the fleet might pass the straits 
into the Mediterranean during the 
night, which promised to be dark and 
squally, made the following signal to 
Blackwood by Popham’s telegraph: 
“T rely on you that I do not miss 
the enemy.’ Blackwood thereupon 
brought his own ship to within half a 
gunshot of the one which he guessed 
carried the French admiral. 

The same day he wrote to his wife 
that the sight and prospect was 
**magnificently beautiful. I expect 
before this hour tomorrow to carry 
General Decres on board the Victory 
in my barge, which I have just painted 
nicely for him.’’ He thought his old 
opponent was with the French fleet, 
though this was not so. 

On the morning of Trafalgar he was 
summoned to the flagship. His hope 
was then, battle being imminent, to 
be given command of one of the big 
ships which were without captains. 
Nelson told him, indeed, that he had 
intended to transfer him to the Ajar 
or the Thunderer, but that on reflection 
he thought that Blackwood could 
render more essential service in com- 
mand of the light squadron. Nelson 
knew his man and his record, and who 
can doubt that his decision was right! 

Blackwood stayed five and a half 
hours on board the Victory, and did 
not leave the flagship until the enemy 
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had opened fire. He witnessed Nelson’s 
will, and the peerless little man’s last 
words to him are famous. ‘‘ God bless 
you, Blackwood—I shall never see you 


Although Blackwood had not known 
Nelson long he had, like everyone else, 
fallen under his spell. As soon as he 
could snatch a few moments to write 
to his wife he told her: ‘‘ A victory, 
and such @ one as was never before 
achieved, took place yesterday in the 
course of five hours; but at such an 
expense, in the loss of the most gallant 
of men—the best and kindest of 
friends, as renders it to me a victory 
I could hardly have ever wished to 
witness on such terms.... They were 
attacked in a way no other Admiral 
ever before conceived an idea of... .” 

As he wrote, Collingwood, who had 
succeeded Nelson in command, was 
on board the Euryalus, his own ship 
being dismasted. Then came the 
sad loss of the prizes through the 
exigencies of the weather and the 
state of the battered ships. Blackwood 


himself, to his great regret, was 


foreed to destroy the Santissima 
Trinidada, a vessel of 100 guns. On 
25th October he wrote to his wife: 
“The French Commander-in-Chief 
Villeneuve is at this moment at my 
elbow ; he was brought hither yester- 
day from one of our ships.... Dear 
must Lord Nelson’s memory ever be 
to all. His place as an Admiral 
cannot, in my opinion, ever be filled 
up. Hitherto my head from employ- 
ment has been in such a gale of wind, 
that I have not been able to devote a 
thought almost to the loss of such a 
friend. On the day of action, he not 
only gave me the command of all the 
frigates for the purpose of assisting 
disabled ships, but he also gave me a 
latitude seldom or ever given—that 
of making any use I pleased of his 
name in ordering any of the sternmost 
line-of-battle ships to do.what struck 
me as best. I wish to God he had 
yielded to my entreaties to come on 
board my ship.”’ 
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He continued: ‘“‘ Villeneuve says 
he never saw anything like the irresis- 
tible fire of our ships; but that of 
the Victory, supported by Neptune 
and Temeraire, was what he could not 
have formed any judgment of; but 
I did what I could to render him and 
his ships all the service in my power 
during the heat of the action. I went 
down among them all, and took the 
Royal Sovereign in tow, which enabled 
him to keep his broadside on the 
enemy; all of this without firing a 
shot from EHuryalus, which was difficult 
to prevent, but had I permitted it, I 
could not have performed the service.”’ 

Blackwood much wished to be sent 
home with despatches. Collingwood 
fulfilled this natural desire, and in a 
circumstantial letter referred to him 
as follows: ‘“‘ The Royal Sovereign 
having lost her masts, excepting the 
tottering foremast, I called the Huryalus 
to me, while the action yet continued, 
which ship lying within hail, made my 
signals, a service which Captain Black- 
wood performed with great attention. 
After that action I shifted my flag to 
her, that I might more easily com- 
municate my orders, and towed the 
Royal Sovereign out to eastward.” 
The Euryalus carried Admirals Ville- 
neuve and Majandie to England, and 
Blackwood himself was enabled to 
attend Nelson’s funeral at St Paul’s. 
He was trainbearer to the Admiral 
of the Fleet, Nelson’s old patron, Sir 
Peter Parker. Although Blackwood’s 
place in the temple of fame was now 
assured, the remainder of his active 
service must in some measure have 
seemed an anticlimax, though it did 
not lack excitement. 

In 1806 Barham appointed him to 
the Ajax, 80. He joined Lord Colling- 
wood in the Mediterranean on the 
anniversary of Trafalgar, but his 
tenure in command of this first big 
ship was brief. She was intended to 
form part of a squadron under Sir 
John Duckworth in an expedition 
against Constantinople, but on 14th 
February 1807, at the mouth of the 
Straits, disaster befell her. Fire broke 
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out in the bread-room, where the 
purser’s steward and his mate lay 
drunk. This fire, despite all Black- 
wood’s efforts, spread so fast that the 
ship was burnt out, with the loss of 
almost half her company. Thanks to 
Blackwood’s own exertions, the maga- 
zine was flooded and explosion did 
not immediately add to the horrors 
of the night, though she blew up 
later with a mighty report near to the 
spot where Ajax himself was buried. 
The captain was exonerated at the 
Inquiry which followed. ‘It was 
proved,” ran the verdict, “that every 
possible precaution had been taken 
before the fire was discovered, and 
after it every possible exertion used 
by Captain Blackwood for the preser- 
vation of the ship.’”’ He was later 
formally acquitted by court martial. 
As he wrote to his wife: ‘ Though 
unfortunate, I am not disgraced.”’ 
After the disaster Blackwood served 
as volunteer in the flagship, the Royal 
George (successor to Kempenfelt’s), in 
Duckworth’s abortive expedition. He 
was then sent home with despatches. 


He refused an offer of a post at the 
Navy Board, and was given the 
Warspite, 74, in which he served in the 
North Sea, the Channel, and finally the 
Mediterranean. 

In July 1810, off Toulon, he fought 


his last action. The Warspite had 
in company the Ajax, Conqueror, 
Euryalus, and a brig—ships whose 
names he knew well of old—when six 
sail of the line appeared under a vice- 
admiral. Their task was to free a 
French man-of-war with her convoy 
which was held by the British force 
in Bandol. The French, though so 
greatly superior in numbers, were 
prevented from their purpose, Black- 
wood reporting to his Commander-in- 
Chief : ‘*‘ From the determined conduct 
of the squadron you did me the honour 
to place under my command, I am 
fully persuaded, had the ambition of the 
enemy permitted him to make a bolder 
attack, the result would have been still 
more favourable to His Majesty’sarms.”’ 
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Blackwood served in the Mediter. 
ranean under Sir Charles Cotton and 
Lord Exmouth—the latter another 
great frigate captain — until 1812, 
when he returned to England for the 
repair of his ship. The remainder of 
his six years in command was spent 
in blockade, first off the Scheldt, 
then off Brest and Rochfort. When 
he relinquished his appointment in 
November 1813 he could fairly say that 


with the exception of ten months at the. 


peace of Amiens, he had been on active 
service, without any blemish to his 
public or private character, and under 
some of the most distinguished com. 
manders, for no less than thirty-two 
years and eight months, “ in the course 
of which I was engaged, either as 
Lieutenant or Captain, in some of 
the most celebrated actions in both 
wars.” 

The rest of Blackwood’s life was 
mere honour and glory. In 1814 the 
Duke of Clarence, later William IV., 
and perhaps England’s most eccentric 
sovereign, made him Captain of the 
Fleet assembled to bring over the 
newly restored Bourbons to this 
country on a@ ceremonial visit. After 
the naval review at Portsmouth which 
followed he was made a baronet, and 
he achieved his Flag. Five years 
later he was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, East Indies. On the way 
out, in the Leander, he was nearly 
wrecked off Madeira, in Funchal Road. 
The captain of the ship, Richardson, 
managed to wear in the nick of time, 
and Blackwood was wont to say that 
in all his time at sea he never felt so 
near despair. In 1827 he was given 
command at the Nore, the last of 
a long and honourable sequence of 
appointments. . 

Blackwood died in 1832, being thens 
vice-admiral, and with a career behind 
him which has assured him immortal- 
ity. The Navy before his day and since 
has produced many fine leaders of light 
forces. Blackwood’s luck was to have 
been the right man in the right place 
at one of the peaks of glory. 
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KEEPING THE GATE. 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. E. R. DICKSON, C.M.G., C.I1.E. 


Tue first rumblings of the great 
storm that was to break over the 
world in 1914 were heard in the 
sunmer of 1911, when the Germans 
staged their well-known stunt at 
Agadir to test the strength of the 
Anglo-French entente. From that time 
it became clear that war with Germany 
was only a matter of time, and that 
it bbhoved us to polish up our armour. 

About this time I was appointed 
General Staff Officer at Karachi. 
The Karachi Brigade Area, besides 
containing the usual number of troops, 
had in it the defended port of Karachi, 
and so was allotted a stronger staff 
than an ordinary brigade area. Before 
joining at Karachi, I went to Simla to 
receive instructions, and I was told, 
among other things, that the Karachi 
Port Trust, on whom we relied for 
certain craft and personnel, had been 
very sticky about co-operating in port 
defence exercises. I should automati- 
cally become a member of the Port 
Trust, and I was to do what I could to 
get them into a better frame of mind. 
At the first meeting of the Port Trust 
I stumbled into a heated controversy 
between the Chairman and themembers 
representing the Chamber of Commerce 
on the subject of putting hooks into 
sugar-bags, a thing that was done 
by the employees of the Port Trust 
to facilitate unloading ships. In the 
course of the discussion I said that, 
looking at the matter impartially, I 
could think of nothing more iniquitous 
than putting hooks into sugar-bags. 
The Chamber of Commerce members, 
delighted at this welcome support 
from an unexpected quarter, pressed 
and carried their point, which was 
the abolition of the objectionable 
practice. The Chairman sent for me 
after the meeting. Having ascertained 
that I had no financial interests in 


the sugar trade, he read me a long 
lecture on the duty of official members 
to support the Chairman at all times. 
I lay low. At the next monthly 
meeting I brought up the question 
of the co-operation of the Port Trust 
in defence exercises. I was backed 
up by the Chamber of Commerce 
members to @ man, and succeeded in 
carrying a resolution that such craft 
and personnel as were needed . for 
these exercises should be made avail- 
able free of charge. The Chairman 
was heard to remark afterwards that 
he seemed to have something of a 
serpent in the new military member. 
But we were able to report that the 
Port Trust was now in a “ better frame 
of mind.” 

One of the most important of the 
measures for the security of a defended 
port was to prevent a hostile ship 
from entering in the guise of a friendly 
or neutral one. This was known 
collectively as the ‘ Examination 
Service.’ The procedure was that 
every ship approaching the port 
was met outside by an ‘ examination 
vessel’ flying the International Code 
Signal ‘MN’ (stop instantly). The 
ship was then boarded by an officer 
from the examination vessel. If 
he found all in order, he would 
give the ship a signal consisting 
of a simple combination of inter- 
national code flags by day, or coloured 
lights by night. The forts, seeing 
this signal, would allow the ship to 
pass into the port. The signal 
would be changed frequently. If 
the Examining Officer found anything 
suspicious, he would order the ship to 
an ‘examination anchorage’ under 
the guns of the fort, where a more 
thorough search could be undertakens 
British warships did not pass through 
the Examination Service, but made 
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their identity known in a special 
manner. Where there was a naval 
establishment at the port, the 
Examination Service was under 
naval control. But where, as at 
Karachi, there was no naval estab- 
lishment, the responsibility for the 
Examination Service rested with the 
military. 

That all concerned should be 
thoroughly acquainted with and 
practised in their duties, we had 
periodical ‘tests.’ For these tests 
the port defences were mobilised 
for twenty-four hours. To represent 
incoming vessels the Indo-European 
Telegraph Company’s ship, the Patrick 
Stewart, was used, and flew a special 
identification flag to show that she, 
only, was taking part in the exercises. 
By this means shipping normally 
using the port would not be interfered 
with. She went out to sea, and, 
during the twenty-four hours’ test, 
made tentative approaches to the 
port, each run representing some case 
that might occur in war. The exam- 
ination vessel was the Richmond 
Crawford, a powerful tug owned by 
the Karachi Port Trust. Examining 
Officers were drawn largely from the 
Customs Service. The programme for 
these tests required much careful 
preparation and forethought. It was 
necessary to study minutely the 
Admiralty Regulations for the Exam- 
ination Service, and, if the enemy 
had obtained a copy of them, to think 
out what he could possibly do to get 
round them. There were also other 
things to be studied, such as ships’ 
manifests and how they could be 
doctored, things that do not ordinarily 
come within the purview of a military 
staff officer. The tests also required 
some stage setting and acting on the 
Patrick Stewart. We had at Karachi a 
flourishing Amateur Dramatic Society, 
and were much indebted to several of 
its members for volunteering to come 
forward and make the tests realistic. 

On one run, as soon as the Exam- 
ining Officer entered the Captain’s 
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cabin, a rifle was presented at him, 
and he was asked for the signal. With. 
out any hesitation he replied, “‘I am 
a@ married man and have four children, 
The signal is KQ. Carry on.’ Honest, 
at all events. The ship entered the 
port with the Examining Officer a 
(supposed) prisoner on board. A 
test, which seemed for some reason 
or other to cause great amusement, was 
one in which an attempt was made to 
get the signal from the Examining 
Officer by bribery. But, notwith- 
standing his four children, he did not 
succumb, and ordered the ship to the 
examination anchorage. On another 
occasion the incoming ship signalled 
that she was H.M.S. Fuzool, but 
having thrown overboard her code- 
books as a precaution in an action 
with the enemy, was unable to 


make the usual recognition signal. 
The Port Officer, in his reply, quite 
rightly asked the ship to allow the 
Examining Officer to come on board. 
The Port Officer was an officer of what 
was then called the ‘ Royal Indian 
The only noticeable thing 


Marine.’ 
about the test was the ultra-politeness 
of the Port Officer’s message, which 
reflected the respect his Service felt for 
the Royal Navy. 

When the storm burst in 1914 we 
were ordered to put the Examination 
Service into force some days before 
the outbreak of war. The first 
ship to approach the port after this 
was done was a British ship, the 
Trafalgar. She took no notice of the 
examination vessel, and had to be 
‘brought to’ by a shot across her 
bows. The Captain was furious. Was 
this a British port, or what the 
sanguinary infernal regions was it? 
He was going to telegraph to the 
Viceroy, and gave a fine exhibition of 
what the English language is capable 
in the mouth of an expert seaman. 
But Examining Officers had been 
trained, in the course of our pre-war 
tests, to expect such outbursts, and 
were not perturbed by them. By 
way of contrast, the next ship to 
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approach the port, some time after, 
was @ German ship, the Braunfels. 
She not only obeyed the signal to stop, 
put reversed her engines to show 
that she had done so. By making 
difficulties about supplying her with 
coal, we managed to detain her in 
port until the outbreak of war, 
when she was taken over. I saw 
the Captain, who, with his crew, 
was on his way to a place of intern- 
ment. He was very confident about 
the outcome of the war. We would 
all have to pay a hundredfold, when 
the war was over, for any indignity 
they might suffer now. “You will 
see,” said he. 

There was, at this time, a strange 
lack of what might be called ‘ war- 
mindedness ’ among many of our folk. 
I was, for example, asked at the Club 
whether it was really necessary to fire 
ashot across the bows of a British ship. 
The questioner did not explain how, 
if the ship refused to stop, we were to 
be certain she was a British ship. 
Another example of the same sort of 
thing was a visit we received from a 
young man who was in the firm of the 
local agents for the German company to 
which the Braunfels belonged. He told 
us what he thought of us for having 
destroyed, at one blow, a trade 
connection which it had taken his 
firm twenty years to build up. He 
came the next day to apologise. The 
head of his firm had, no doubt, heard 
of his outburst. 

Another matter that was enforced 
as a precaution, before the outbreak 
of war, was the censorship. At first it 
was only applied to correspondence 
coming from overseas, and the letters 
were opened under steam.. A room 
was allotted in the staff office to 
the Censor and his assistants, and 
funished with a row of steaming 
kettles. Bennett, the Assistant Censor, 
tame to me with a letter. “Do you 
know,’ he said, “‘that there is a 
German woman at Sukkur?” I 
referred to the list of foreigners in 
the district, given us by the police. 
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It contained, among other items, the 
names of a number of Japanese ladies 
of, no doubt, greater patriotism than 
virtue, but no German. The letter 
was to an Ada Flemming in the 
Church Missionary Society at Sukkur. 
It was from her brother, Robert. 
Among much family news, of no 
interest to us, was an item which 
attracted our attention. He said 
that it looked as if there was going 
to be war with England, in which 
case there might be some difficulty in 
sending out her ‘ gehalt.’ But there 
was a@ Swiss firm, Messrs Volkart Bros., 
which had a branch at Hamburg and 
one at Karachi. He hoped it might 
be possible to come to an arrangement 
with them, under which, by paying 
in money to the Hamburg branch, the 
Karachi branch would pay her the 
equivalent. Now ‘ gehalt’ is a Ger- 
man word meaning ‘salary’: it 
would hardly be used for such a thing 
as an allowance from her family. 
What was this woman doing with 
‘gehalt ’ from Germany ? I took the 
letter to the General, and we devised 


a scheme for getting at the truth of 


the matter. In conjunction with Mr 
Lucas, the Chief Commissioner and 
Head of the Government in Sind, an 
order was given to the post office that, 
for a period of a fortnight, all internal 
mail addressed to Messrs Volkart Bros. 
was to be brought, in the first instance, 
to the staff office. We then sent on 
her brother Robert’s letter to Ada 
Flemming, having first carefully sealed 
it up leaving no trace of its having been 
steamed open. We got the police to 
pinch for us some sheets of Messrs 
Volkarts’ commercial notepaper. Then, 
with the aid of Bennett, who was a 
very good German scholar, we con- 
cocted a letter purporting to come 
from Messrs Volkart Bros. and 
addressed to Ada Flemming. It said 
that they had had instructions from 
their Hamburg branch to send her 
certain sums of money, and would be 
glad to know how she would like it 
forwarded to her. On a separate 
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small piece of paper we added a note, 
‘““We have means of sending corre- 
spondence secretly to Germany if 
this is of any use to you.”’ For three 
days the postman brought to the 
office a pile of letters addressed to 
Messrs Volkart Bros. As the piles 
contained nothing from Sukkur, they 
were at once returned to the postman 
to be delivered in the usual manner. 
But on the fourth morning there was 
a letter with the Sukkur postmark. 
It was from Ada. She had risen like 
a fish to the fly. She thanked the 
‘ Sehr geehrten Herren’ for their letter, 
asked that any money for her might 
be sent in currency notes by registered 
letter, and enclosed a letter to be sent 
to her brother Robert by Messrs 
Volkarts’ special secret method. It 
was evident from this letter that 
she was, as we had suspected, a 
German agent, and her task was to 
get into touch with Indian seditionists. 
We took the whole case over to Mr 
Lucas, who ordered her arrest. She 
was later repatriated on an Italian 
liner, Italy being then a _ neutral 
country. On reading over again 
‘Messrs Volkarts’’ letter she must 
have smelt a rat ; for when the police 
went to arrest her they found that 
she had been burning a lot of papers, 
leaving, conspicuously, some harmless 
drafts for magazine articles on 
Hindoo customs. All this happened, 
perhaps fortunately for Ada, before 
the case of Edith Cavell in Belgium. 
But what was an eye-opener was the 
extent and minuteness of the German 
preparations for war, which included 
planting a woman with a British- 
sounding name in the Church Mission- 
ary Society in India. After the case 
was over I went to see Mr Lenz, the 
head of Messrs Volkarts at Karachi, 
and expressed to him our regret at 
having been obliged to take the 
name of his firm in vain. He replied, 
with a smile, that all was fair in love 
or war. He said, also, that he wanted 
to assure us that his firm would never, 
for one moment, have countenanced 
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anything like that suggested by Ada 
Flemming’s brother. 

The possible activities of enemy 
agents had to be taken into con. 
sideration in measures for the defence 
of the port. I have mentioned earlier 
the Karachi Amateur Dramatic Society, 
An outstanding member was a certain 
Mr Mahon, manager of the local 
tramway company. Before one of 
our pre-war tests I asked him if he 
would care to try and get into Manora 
fort, during the next test, as an 
enemy agent. I suggested a clerical 
disguise. He entered into the part 
with zest, and applied to it all his 
well-known histrionic ability. His 
get-up as a padre, with a long beard, 
was perfect. His own mother would 
not have known him. He had some 
cards printed, “The Rev. Father 
Benedictine, S.J., Roman Catholic 
Chaplain.” During the test he called 
on the Artillery Mess at Manora and 
explained that he was the new R.C. 
Chaplain. He was given a drink, 
and an N.C.O. was detailed to take 
him round the fort to see member 
of his ‘flock’ who were on duty in 
the fort. At the conference after the 
test it was a treat to watch the faces 
of the gunners when they learned who 
the Rev. Father Benedictine really 
was. Of one thing we could feel 
quite assured. If war broke out, no 
enemy agent would ever get into 
Manora Fort in clerical disguise. 

On taking over my duties at Karachi, 
I made a point of going through the 
files in the office and sorting out the 
wheat from the chaff. In doing s0, 
I came across a circular letter from 
the Adjutant-General, of some year 
back, on what it described as “ non- 
statutory martial law.” It stated 
that, in a time of grave emergency, it 
rested with the local G.O.C. to take 
any action he deemed necessary 
cope with the emergency, and that 
he would be judged, not so much by 
the nature of the action he took as by 
the circumstances which impelled hin 
to take such action. A very important 
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letter and one to be kept where it 
could be readily found if the necessity 
should arise. 

The necessity did arise at the time 
when we were sending troops from 
India to France. One of the ships 
in the convoy that was to sail from 
Karachi was the British India ship 
Chanda, which had been in Madras 
when the Hmden threw some shells 
into the harbour. The deck-hands 
of the Chanda did not fancy a trip 
to the Mediterranean at all, and 
mutinied when they heard where 
they were to go. The Port Officer 
came to me in great state of mind. 
He could, of course, send the mutineers 
to prison, but it would probably be 
what they wanted, and would not 
solve the problem of a new set of deck- 
hands for the Chanda. The convoy 
was due to sail the next day, and he 
did not know how to get new deck- 
hands at such short notice. I tele- 
phoned to Manora for a military guard 
to take over the mutineers and lodge 
them in Manora Fort. I then took 
the Adjutant-General’s letter on “‘ non- 
statutory martial law ’’ to the General. 
Here was obviously a case of grave 
emergency as contemplated in the 
letter. Such a mutiny had to be 
nipped in the bud or it would certainly 
spread. It might be vital to the war 
effort in France that there should be 
no delay in despatching these troops. 
The C.O. of one of the regiments that 
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sporting character. The situation 
was explained to him, and he readily 
agreed to act as President of a Court 
under ‘‘non-statutory martial law ”’ 
to try the mutineers. The deck of 
the Chanda was cleared, a green 
baize table provided for the Court, 
an audience formed from detachments 
of the crews on the other ships of the 
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to look around and take in the full 
significance of the scene, while the 
horse gunner gave a few ominous 
cracks with his cat. The President 
then called out the man known to 
be the ringleader of the mutiny and 
asked him if it was true that he had 
refused to do his duty and sail with the 
ship. The man folded his hands and 
replied, “‘ It is not true, O Protector of 
the Poor. I am only too willing to do 
anything the Sirkar wants me to do.” 
And so said all of them. The Court 
was dissolved, the scenery shifted, 
and the convoy sailed up to time. 
We duly reported what had been 
done, and heard nothing more about 
it. But when I was in Simla 
some months afterwards, I learned 
that our action on this occasion had 
caused some fluttering in the dovecots 
of the Adjutant-General’s office. 

We had a little trouble when the 
next convoy of troops for France was 
about to sail from Karachi. This 
time it was the engine-room hands 
of one of the ships. But they did not 
mutiny openly like the deck crew of 
the Chanda. They were far more 
subtle. They got themselves mixed 
up with the coolies on the barges 
that were bringing supplies to the 
ships, and got away among them 
before their absence was discovered. 
Once more I had a visit from a dis- 
tracted Port Officer. Engine-room 
hands were not to be got for love or 
money, and the convoy was due to 
sail the next day. He simply did not 
know what to do. Some fairy god- 
mother must have whispered in my 
ear ‘“‘the prison.’ I asked the Port 
Officer if he thought there were any 
engine-room hands in the prison. 
‘Yes, by Jove, I believe there are.” 
He went off post-haste in a car to 
the prison, and presently returned 
with the list of a suitable engine-room 
crew from among those who were 
enjoying His Majesty’s hospitality at 
that institution. The General and I 
went off with the list to see Mr Lucas. 
We were greeted with his 
L 


usual 
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cheery smile and a “ What mischief 
are you two up to now?” We 
explained the situation to him, 
and he gave us an order for the 
release of the men. They were put 
in a Black Maria and taken to Keamari, 
the name of that part of Karachi where 
the wharves are situated. They were 
overjoyed. when they discovered that 
the journey in the Black Maria por- 
tended nothing worse than a resump- 
tion of their normal activities. The 
convoy sailed up to time. A hunt 
was instituted for the runaways, and 
in due time they were rounded up 
and filled the places, as guests of His 
Majesty, of those who had sailed with 
the convoy. I should like to say, here, 
how much we were indebted, in these 
eventful days, to the ready assistance 
and co-operation we at all times 
received from Mr Lucas and the civil 
authorities in Sind. 

We had at Karachi what was, for 
those days, a very powerful wireless 
station. But wireless was not then 
the potent factor that it has since 
become. By day it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to pick up _ long- 
distance signals, though at night such 
signals could be clearly heard. At 
that time there were several German 
cruisers at large, and it was important 
to get early information of anything 
that might show where they were. 
The wireless station kept a constant 
watch at night. A special telephone 
line connected the wireless station 
with my office, where I then slept 
on a camp-bed. If the wireless picked 
up anything of importance, I would 
thus be in a position to send at once 
a clear-the-line telegram to the naval 
authorities at Bombay. On only one 
occasion was there need to do this 
when the wireless caught a German 
ship calling up a cruiser. But almost 
every night they took down cipher 
messages passing between Germany 
and East or South-West Africa. These 
were sent off, every morning, by mail 
train to Simla. 

The wharves at Keamari were on 
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one side of the harbour. There was 
a long wall separating the wharves 
from the rest of the town, and acces 
to the wharves was only through 
certain gates in this wall. On the 
outbreak of war there was a military 
guard at Keamari, with sentries posted 
at each of the gates. The head. 
quarters of the guard was at the 
Seaman’s Rest. It used to he 
said of the Seaman’s Rest in those 
days that it was a place that no 
Christian man could enter and remain 
sober. The gates to the wharves were 
closed from sunset to sunrise. There 
was an epidemic of drunkenness 
among the sentries on these gates, 
The cause was, probably, something 
more than the general atmosphere of 
insobriety associated with the Seaman’s 
Rest. Sailors from the ships who 
wanted a night out probably provided 
themselves with a bottle of potent 
liquor as a means of facilitating their 
passage past the sentries. To test 
this surmise, I got a European 
policeman to dress up as a sailor and 
try to get into the wharves at night 
with the aid of a bottle of whisky. I 
was rung up by the guard at Keamari 
to say that they had got hold of a 
German who had been trying to bribe 
one of their sentries with a bottle of 
whisky. They had him securely tied 
up with ropes. A very bedraggled 
individual came to my office next 
day. He said that he was willing to 
do anything for the sake of his country, 
but he hoped it would not include 
another dose of what he had had to 
go through the previous night. The 
officers of the regiment were very 
cock-a-hoop about the incident. You 
might take some people in with 4 
stunt like that, but not the South 
Lanes boys! But as the epidemic 
of drunkenness suddenly ceased, it 
looked as if our diagnosis was not 80 
far out after all. 

The River Indus, before emptying 
its waters into the sea, spreads ovet 
a wide delta and enters the Indian 
ocean by a number of _ intricate 
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channels. As these channels would 
form ideal points of entry for smugglers, 


the Customs Service maintained a- 


body of watchers on this part of the 
coast. At the outbreak of war, they 
had orders to report anything unusual 
they might notice, besides their usual 
duty of watching for smugglers. One 
day a report came from the Customs 
Department that their watchers had 
seen & large vessel, with four funnels, 
in one of the mouths of the Indus. 
There happened to be at that time 
in the port a Royal Indian Marine 
ship, the Dufferin, under the command 
of a naval officer, Lieutenant Lindsay, 
R.N. I went with the Port Officer to 
see Lindsay, and took him this report. 
He took rather a serious view of it. 
It was known that at the outbreak 
of war there had been in China 
waters two large German cruisers, 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. Since 
war broke out they had been lost 
sight of. It was quite on the cards 
that one of them might try to sneak 
round into Indian waters and interfere 
with convoys we were sending from 
India. If that were the case, the 
mouths of the Indus would form an 
ideal lurking-place. He would have to 
investigate this report at once. The 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had made 
for the South Pacific, and eventually 
met their fate at the Falkland Islands, 
but we did not know this at the time. 

Lindsay asked if we had in the 
port a fast shallow draught tug that 
could accompany him. The British 
India had a new tug, the Scinde, 
which answered to what he wanted. 
Could we supply him with anyone 
who had an intimate knowledge of 
the mouths of the Indus? There was 
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no one who had a better knowledge 
of this area than an old Customs 
officer of the name of Judd. What 
Judd did not know of the mouths of 
the Indus was not worth knowing. 
While the Port Officer was getting 
the Scinde ready for the trip, I was to 
go off and interview Mr Judd. He 
did not relish the idea of the trip at 
all. He suffered severely from sea- 
sickness. He had four children. Four, 
by the way, seemed to be the regulation 
number of children for anyone in 
Karachi asked to do war work. 
However, his patriotism overcame all 
his scruples, and he accompanied 
Lindsay. Two days later they returnedi 
they had made a thorough search of . 
every possible hiding-place among the 
mouths of the Indus and found no 
traces of anything at all. 

What was the meaning of the report ? 
Had it been from a single individual, 
one might suppose that the reporter 
had dreamt it. But it came from more 
than one source. They must have 
seen something. The only explanation 
of the mystery was that it was due to 
mirage. Mirage does play some very 
funny tricks sometimes, and reflects 
views of things hundreds of miles from 
the scene of the mirage. 

The early days of the last war in 
all parts of the British Empire will be 
found to have been full of incidents 
such as these at Karachi. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to jeer at the 
Staff as composed of individuals of 
mediocre intelligence. I hope what has 
been told above will show that we were 
more wide awake than we were often 
given credit for, and that Staffs were 
not filled with such ‘ Colonel Blimps ’ as 
many would have the public believe. 








BLOOD AND SWEAT: TO WHAT END ? 


BY SIR ARTHUR PAGE, K.C. 


I. THe Prosrem. 


** Liberty is not a means to a higher political end. 


political end.”—Lorp Acton, 1877. 


It is itself the highest 


‘*God grants liberty only to those who love it, and are always ready to 
guard and defend it.”-—Danret WeEssTER, 1834. 


THESE are some reflections upon the 
future of his country, in the light of 
its past, by an Englishman who has 
lived and worked both at home and in 
far-flung outposts of the Empire. 

Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in 
illis is a maxim that may be true of 
men and manners, but it is profoundly 
untrue when applied to the funda- 
mental principles which should underlie 
the thoughts and actions of men ; for 
these are constant and invariable. 

A nation is only free if the individuals 
of which it is made up are free; con- 
versely, if the individuals are careless 
of their liberty, it is certain that the 
nation also will before long lose its 
freedom. 


“This England never did, nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conquerer 
But when it first did help to wound itself.” 


What is meant by ‘England’? 
Sea-girt cliffs and wind-swept downs 
and smiling cornfields, ‘“ grey uneven 
little fields and small ancient hedges, 
wild flowers, elms and beeches, gentle- 
men’s sedate houses of red brick 
proudly unassuming, a countryside of 
rambling hills and friendly copses.” 
So wrote Rupert Brooke, and it is 
true; but to an Englishman it has 
a still deeper significance; for it 
denotes the birthright that he has 
inherited of being a free citizen of a 
free Empire. 

A Brahmin once said: ‘“‘ What you 
need in Europe is to recapture a sense 
of the supernatural.’”” What he meant 
was that in Europe—and particularly 
in Western Europe—the conditions of 


life in normal times have been made 
by the advance of science so secure, 
so unlikely to be disturbed by violent 
upheavals or disasters, that people 
no longer realise the impermanence of 
material things; and trusting for 
security to the laboratory and the 
workshop are content to give them- 
selves up to the pursuit of material 
ends without regarding the weightier 
matters of the spirit. How different, 
he pointed out, were conditions in the 
East, where a man may be here today 
and tomorrow with a million others 
may be swept away by an earthquake, 
a flood, or an outbreak of cholera. 
And was not the Brahmin right! 
Even after the shock of two world 
wars are we not still pinning our 
faith to the efficacy of economic and 
social ‘planning’ to pull us out of 
the morass in which Europe is flounder- 
ing today ? 

Of course, by legislation and regula- 
tions the State may be able so to 
plan and control the activities of its 
citizens that within limits they can 
receive personal security, ond be 
sustained in such a condition of 
material and physical well-being as 
the State is able or disposed to provide. 
But that is not what is meant by 
being a free citizen ; for in return for 
personal and material security the 
people will be surrendering to the 
State their inalienable right to decide 
for themselves within limits how they 
shall dispose of their lives and their 
labour. 

And it does not rest there; for, 
just in proportion as a man becomes 
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+ of a machine which he does not 
control, he loses progressively first 
the power, before long the will, and 
finally even the desire to think and 
act for himself. Some men, no doubt, 
are gvoer SovAor—born with a slave 
outlook—but others, through allowing 
the State or other people to order 
their lives for them, acquire the slave 
mentality and lose through lack of use 
their individuality and inspiration, or 
in other words their spirit, the greatest 
gift with which man has been endowed. 
For is it not true that any individual 
or nation—which, after all, is only the 
individual ‘writ large’—which has 
lost its spirit is on the way to losing 
everything else as well ? 

Consider the matter a little more 
closely. It is a mere platitude to say 
that the forces which spur on men of 
character and personality to think 
and act are of a spiritual rather than 
of a material nature. Are not the 
ends which men and women who 
have not lost their spirit admire, 
and for which they will strive and 
endure, and, if need be, give their 
lives, concerned with what they can 
neither see nor touch nor put in a 
crucible ? I mean such imponderable 
things as courage, loyalty, love, 
patriotism, ambition, kindness, or 
truth. To those who have lost their 
spirit such things mean little—defeatist 
and weary their slogan is ‘safety first,’ 
and their aim in life to exert them- 
selves in mind and body only so far 
as may be necessary to give them 
security as cogs in a machine. 

Now, are we not all conscious that 
during the last forty years the people 
of this land have been more and more 
looking to science and material things 
for their well-being, and losing touch 
in this sense with the things of 
the spirit? Allergic to work, and 
“enclosed in our own fat,” were we 
not forming the habit of looking in 
rather than out and forward and up ; 
and, with our minds set upon what 
we could acquire rather than upon 
what we could do, were we not content 
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to seek what sufficed for the day 
instead of “the larger hope”; until, 
suddenly and to our amazement, in 
1940 we found ourselves in imminent 
danger of losing both our own and our 
country’s freedom ? 

If this is so—and no honest thinker 
will be found to deny or doubt it— 
surely it behoves every true English- 
man to take stock of how he and the 
country stand ; to ascertain the reason 
why we were losing our grip upon 
freedom and the spirit of independence ; 
and, before the hour strikes when our 
course for the future will be decided, 
to determine that so far as in him 
lies the people of this country shall 
not again drift into the vacuum of 
an utopian dream, in which phantasy 
is mistaken for reality, vacillation for 
firmness, and appeasement for a foreign 
policy ; similar to that which brought 
us to the edge of the abyss in 1940. 

There were two main reasons 
which were causing our spiritual and 
political outlook so grievously to 
deteriorate. In the first place, it must 
never be forgotten that for nearly 
900 years Great Britain has been free 
from the horrors of invasion. Through- 
out the centuries this island, “ set 
in the silver sea which serves it in the 
office of a wall or as a moat defensive 
to a house,” has not felt the jackboot 
of a brutal conqueror, nor have the 
commerce and activities of its inhabi- 
tants been subjected to foreign control 
or subordinated to foreign interests. 
No other nation has ever enjoyed so 
much prosperity or enjoyed it for so 
long. In all history no nation has 
been blessed with anything approach- 
ing the prolonged immunity from 
disaster or the sustained well-being 
that has fallen to the lot of England 
without losing its virility and lapsing 
into decrepitude. 

What a wonderful tribute it is to 
our national character that we have 
undergone the ordeal of such unpre- 
cedented and unbroken good fortune 
and yet have survived! For nothing 
so undermines the spirit and dissipates 
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the energy either of a nation or of 
an individual as long-continued and 
unchecked success. 

How different would have been 
our position and outlook throughout 
the ages if the English Channel that 
divides us from the Continent of 
Europe had happened to be land and 
not water ! 

Yet how many of us plan and act 
upon the footing that the German 
hordes are today only twenty miles 
from Dover? That precious strip of 
water has proved a_ never-failing 
bulwark against our foes, but it is also 
a potent soporific. 

Few people in England realise that, 
even with the English Channel between 
us and the Continent, the task of 
keeping our shores inviolate has not 
always been an easy one. Although 
in all our struggles and wars with 
foreign countries we have never lost 
a vital campaign or suffered an 
irretrievable disaster, the issue has 
not seldom hung perilously in the 
balance. It is not to Waterloo only 
that the famous comment of the Duke 
of Wellington could be applied that 
the final battle was “‘ a damned close- 
run thing.” And now that the aero- 
plane has revolutionised the technique 
of war, and the sea, which has for so 
long served England ‘“‘as a moat 
defensive,” will no longer suffice to 
secure us against invasion, the need 
for sturdy independence in outlook 
and action will be even more essential 
to our national safety than it has been 
in the past. 

No doubt the long and unbroken 
success that has crowned our efforts 
in war and blessed our enterprises in 
peace has enforced the grit, calmness, 
and resolution instinct in our national 
character with the subconscious faith 
that “nought shall make us rue if 
England to itself do rest but true.” 
And that is a grand attribute, 
which has proved time and again 
as great a source of strength to us 
in the hour of need as it has created 
envy and misgiving in other nations. 


“I find the Englishman to be him 
of all men who stands firmest in his 
shoes. They have in themselves what 
they value in their horses, mettle and 
bottom. . . . Their looks bespeak 
an invincible stoutness; they have 
extreme difficulty to run away and will 
die game.”—(R. W. Emerson, 1856.) 

But, in this connection and for the 
purpose in hand, the point to be made 
and emphasised is that this very 
immunity from disaster at home and 
the sense of impervious security that 
has become part of our national 
‘make up’ have tended—and still 
tend—to lull us into a state of fale 
perspective in which we see through 
@ glass darkly: and we are content to 
appraise the motives and acts of other 
nations as well as of ourselves, not 
at their true value, but as in ow 
insulated minds we think and _ wish 
them to be. 

One or two illustrations will explain 
the point. 

In our desire for peaceful relations 
with other countries a very large 
number of people fondly believe that 
nations, notwithstanding that they 
have shown themselves to be frankly 
antagonistic to us, and have sought 
to bring about the downfall of England, 
will become friendly to us if only we 
make concessions to them. Thus the 
doctrine of appeasement was created 
by conciliation out of credulity. 

But this, as history and experi- 
ence both demonstrate, is _ sheer 
nonsense ; for there never has been 
an instance at any time of either an 
individual or a nation having succeeded 
in reconciling an enemy by giving 
way to him. It is contrary to the 
nature as well as to the practice of 
mankind. Yet over and over agaill 
during the last fifty years, ever since 
Heligoland was ceded to Germany it 
1890, we have acted upon this doctrine 
of appeasement to our discomfiture; 
and unless we clear our minds of 
humbug and illusion it may well be 
that after the war is over we shall 
be persuaded to act upon it once more. 
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It was not unnatural that the 
pusillanimity of our foreign policy 
and the lack of grip and foresight 
among the leaders of the nation should 
have produced a sinister reaction upon 
the people generally. And so it 
happened that during the two 
decades between the world wars, 
while men and women were suffer- 
ing from the malaise that followed 
the troubles and strain of 1914-1918, 
and the desire that the peace of the 
world should not again be broken 
was widespread and deeply felt, the 
opportunity was seized by inter- 
nationalists, pacifists, and many 
teachers in Church and State to stress 
with monotonous regularity both the 
deadly sinfulness of war and the 
brotherhood of mankind. They 
sedulously propagated among the 
youth of the land the futility of 
waging war, and falsely proclaimed 
that the essential attributes of all men 
were identical; that the cultural 
and moral outlook of one nation 
differed little from another; and that 
patriotism and a fortiori imperialism 
ought not to be encouraged—if, indeed, 
they ought not to be repudiated. If 
only peace could permanently be 
maintained, they urged, it would not 
in the circumstances matter much 
whether we managed our affairs as 
masters in our own house, or were 
governed and controlled by some other 
nation. ‘* Young Englishmen,” wrote 
Professor Hancock in ‘ Argument of 
Empire,’ ‘“‘ have during the past twenty 
years or so gone through school and 
university with a feeling that armed 
power is something rather shameful, 
if not quite out of date. History, 
many of them were taught, is so much 
more instructive and edifying with 
the wars left out! So they grew up 
not quite believing in the reality of 
war as a thing which actually happens 
—until quite suddenly a war exploded 
in the midst of their lives.” 

Now, to believe in or to propagate 
such a travesty of the real position 
in which the world stood would have 
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been impossible if we had experienced 
in England the horrors and ruin of 
invasion. How fantastic must such 
tHeories have sounded on the Con- 
tinent of Europe! To the inhabitants 
of those countries which had suffer 
invasion in the first world war ‘it 
must have seemed incredible that such 
views could have been entertained by 
any person while in his right senses. 
And so it would have been if the 
English Channel had been land and 
not water ! 

It was only because our sweet 
countryside remained as it had always 
been, smiling and unviolated, and for 
most people in England the first 
world war had brought merely dis- 
comfort and anxiety, not horror and 
ruin, that it became possible for 
extreme doctrinaires and obscurantists 
(few of whom had themselves experi- 
enced the rigours of war as fighting 
men) to gain a hearing for their poison- 
ous and defeatist nostrums; and to 
teach the youth of England to decry 
the greatness of their country and of 
the Empire which in part belonged to 
each of them as his inheritance. Thus 
were they luring them from the higher 
paths of the spirit, as well in political as 
in religious matters, into the lower rut 
of ‘safety first,’ where true freedom 
has been abandoned and only robots 
can be found. 

The second main cause of the 
deterioration in our national outlook 
and character flowed from the first. 

Let there be no misapprehension 
of the facts. Let us not hesitate to 
recognise that during the last forty 
years there have been forces at work 
and doctrines propounded—some of 
which are akin to those in operation 
in alien countries—that have tended 
to cloud the minds and sap the virility 
of many of our countrymen. It is 
not always appreciated that those 
who have been born since the political 
and industrial upheaval in the first 
decade of this century have grown 
up in an era when emphasis has 
been laid, not upon independence of 
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spirit and action, but upon collectivism, 
appeasement, and the glorification of 
the State; soil in which it has been 
difficult for freedom to grow and 
flourish. 

Doctrinaire teachers, imbued it 
may be with a genuine desire to 
give “‘ equality for all,” but unmind- 
ful that the industrial prosperity 
and high standard of living in 
England had been achieved by the 
independence and enterprise of those 
who carried on business as masters 
and men, during this period succeeded 
in inculeating into the minds of an 
increasing body of men and women 
a belief that ‘Capitalism is the 
Enemy,” and that if only industry 
were to be owned and managed by the 
State, of which all workers would be 
servants, those engaged in industry 
would be better off, and an industrial 
millennium would be reached. 

There remains the obvious and 
stubborn fact that (laudable though 
it would be to afford to everyone an 
equal opportunity to make good in 
life) men will never be equal unless 
and until all are born alike with the 
same mental and physical capacity, and 
with acommon outlook and character— 
which in the nature of things can 
never be. Nevertheless many of the 
tenets held by the adherents to this 
doctrine have now been put into 
practice, the more enterprising and 
energetic worker is “ cribbed, cabined, 
and confined ”’ within the strict rules 
of a trade organisation that restrict 
his activities, damp his ardour, and 
curtail his liberty. 

Now, collective bargaining has 
played a useful—indeed a necessary— 
part in our industrial system; and 
in a ‘ machine ’ age it may be inevitable 
that many workers will have to be 
content with looking after a machine 
which does the work rather than doing 
the work themselves. But—and this 
is the point that has to be borne in 
mind—the supersession of the private 
trader by the public company and 
the control of labour by trade unions 
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out liberty no happiness can be enjoyed 
by society.” 

In 1859 John Stuart Mill wrote: 
“A State which dwarfs its men in 
order that they may be more docile 
instruments in its hands even for 
beneficial purposes will find that with 
small men no great thing can really be 
accomplished.” 

Do not these sayings ring true 
today ? Like a tiger that has tasted 
blood the compulsory restriction of 
liberty rendered necessary by the 
exigencies of two wars for survival 
has whetted the appetite of the State, 
which is ever astute and alert to seize 
further opportunities to dragoon and 
control the lives of the people. How 
long will it be before one-half of the 
population is employed by the State 
to make out forms for the other half 
to fill up ? Is it good sense or good 
business to multiply the number of 
non-producers at a time when pro- 
duction is one of our most crying 
needs ? Farmer Blunt, who recently 
took his life because he broke down 
under the ever-increasing strain of 
filling up official documents, is not the 
only trader who is being killed by 
red tape. With the independent 
craftsman superseded by the machine, 
and the small trader by the multiple 
distributing concern, how much liberty 
have those employed in industry today 
to dispose of their lives and labour 
as they choose ? Even Members of 
Parliament are in danger of losing 
their freedom of action; for what is 
the meaning of Government or party 
‘whips’ but that the independence 
of Members of Parliament shall be 
curtailed and subordinated to the 
dictates of the Executive or of some 
Party to which the particular member 
happens to belong ? 

Every candidate for Parliament 
should read, mark, inwardly digest, 
and in political life be guided by the 
noble principles laid down by Burke 
for the conduct of Members of 
Parliament :— 

“The wishes of his constituents 
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ought to have great weight with him ; 
their opinions high respect.... But 
his unbiassed opinion, his mature 
judgment, his enlightened conscience, 
he ought not to sacrifice to you, to 
any man, or to any set of men living... 
authoritative instructions, mandates 
issued which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote 
and to argue for, though contrary to 
the clearest convictions of his judgment 
and conscience—these are things utterly 
unknown to the laws of this land, and 
which arise from a fundamental mis- 
take of the whole order and tenour of 
our constitution.”—(Speech at the 
conclusion of the Poll at Bristol, 3rd 
November 1774.) 

Nevertheless—and this is the ruab— 
** custom reconciles us to everything,” 
and could it be said with truth before 
the outbreak of war in 1939 that 
England showed itself “‘a land fierce 
for personal freedom and indignant 
with rage for justice,’ ? 

And if not, and we were found 
ready to surrender our independence 
of thought and action to attain 
** equality for all’’—a mirage that must 
ever elude us—it was but natural 
that the interest of Englishmen in the 
British Commonwealth and Empire 
should also wane. The wave of eager 
pride in the British Empire which 
reached its height in the last years 
of Queen Victoria, subsided within a 
few years after her death, and was 
succeeded by a period in which an 
increasing number of the people were 
taught and believed that the British 
Commonwealth and Empire held little 
meaning for themselves or for the 
future of the world. It is not 
unnatural that men and women who 
are in danger of losing—it may be 
without being conscious of it—their 
spiritual and personal freedom, should 
take little interest in an association 
of peoples such as the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire, whose life- 
blood is nourished by those very ideals 
and aspirations which they are ready 
to discard in their own lives. The 
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history .of the British Empire was 
taught only spasmodically—if at all— 
in the schools. ‘‘I have found young 
people here,’’ said Lord Bennett, the 
ex-Prime Minister of Canada, recently, 
*‘ lacking in knowledge of the Empire, 
and when I talked to teachers I found 
that their lack of knowledge of it 
was almost as great as that of their 
pupils.” 

Right up to the outbreak of the 
present war the defeatist doctrine was 
administered, in small but frequent 
doses from platform and pulpit, that 
nationalism is outmoded if not un- 
christian; that patriotism must be 
superseded by the love of mankind 
(‘‘ The Church does not exist to pro- 
mote patriotism,’ wrote the Bishop of 
Chichester in 1941); and that it is 
only by collective security through a 
League of Nations, which would 
ultimately control and regulate world 
affairs, that peace and happiness for 
all men could be won. 

If England to an Englishman should 
signify his birthright of being a free 
citizen of a free Empire, how far from 
that conception had many of us 
travelled by 1939! 

In these circumstances, and bearing 
in mind the innate propensity of the 
Englishman to decry the achievements 
as well of his country as of himself, 
it was not surprising that other 
nations—and, in particular, Germany 
and Italy—should have taken the 
view that England had become effete ; 
and that, if direct action was taken 
by the Axis Powers to force the issue 
of war, England would hesitate to 
take up the challenge; thus pre- 
cipitating her own downfall, inevitable 
as in any event they believed it to be. 

Surely foreigners may be excused 
for not perceiving that, though the 
minds of great masses of Englishmen 
were befogged by the teaching of false 
though plausible doctrinaires, the heart 
of the people was sound. They forgot 
that a nation is no better and no 
worse than its women. And the 


women of England have never been 
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more splendid in character or more 
resolute in ‘outlook than they are 
today. They forgot that to an English. 
man England gathers up in itself al] 
the instincts of loyalty and freedom, 
of courage and tenacity which in 
time: of peace are taken for granted 
and never paraded; but which iy 
the hour of the country’s peril burst 
into life, transforming the calm and 
easy-going Englishman into a foe as 
dangerous as he is inscrutable. 

““We have lived by toleration, 
rational compromise and freely 
expressed opinion, and we have lived 
very well. But we had come to take 
these blessings for granted like the 
air we breathe. They had lost their 
glamour for us since they had become 
too familiar. Indeed, it was a mark 
of the intellectual to be rather critical 
and contemptuous of them. ... The 
dictators have done us a marvellous 
service in reminding us of the true 
values of life.”"-—(John Buchan, 1940.) 

‘** These English are the only invin- 
cible people in this world. . . Just 
when you would like to hang them 
for their stupidity you become aware 
of such noble stuff in them that you 
thank God that they are you 
ancestors. ... They are not going 
to get tired. Peace? Yes, on their 
terms. And while they are fighting 
for their lives they are the only nation 
that is not fighting also for booty.”— 
(W. Hines Page, American Ambassador, 
1916.) 

It was because the sterling character 
of the English people—although to 
some extent infected—had not suffered 
corruption, and the dangerous virus a8 
explained above had not yet eaten 
into the heart of the nation, that in 
1939 as in 1914 England in the hour 
of crisis was able, as it were, to shake 
off the tainted garment that she was 
wrapping about her, and to pass with 
renewed freshness and vitality into 
the clear air of spiritual freedom that is 
her natural element. 

But even supposing that to the 
superficial observer there might appear 
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to be grounds for thinking that 
England would hesitate to take up 
the challenge of Germany, there was 
no reason or excuse for falling into 
the other great error of imagining 
that the peoples of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire would not 
rally to the side of the mother country 
in the event of war being forced 
upon her. 

That was what Germany had antici- 
pated in 1914, and for her miscalcula- 
tion had paid the penalty of defeat. 
It is not easy to understand why in 
1939 Germany and her satellites should 
have made exactly the same mistake. 
Nothing had happened between the 
two world wars to justify the impres- 
sion that the British Commonwealth 
and Empire was in danger of dis- 
integration. Indeed, the Ottawa Con- 
ference and the Statute of Westminster 
pointed in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. The autonomy of each of the 
Dominions had expressly been acknow- 
ledged in 1926; thus emphasising the 
aim and motive power underlying the 
British Commonwealth and Empire— 
namely, that it should be a free 
association of free peoples ‘ united 
though untied.” 

‘“‘ A nation spake to a nation 
A throne sent word to a throne 
Daughter am I in my mother’s house 
But mistress in my own. 
The gates of mine are open 
As the gates are mine to close 
And I abide in my mother’s house 
Said our Lady of the Snows.” *¢ 

—Rupyarp KIPLING. 


The truth is that since Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert occupied Newfoundland in 1583 
in the name of England, thus founding 
the British Empire, it has never been 
possible to think of England without 
the British Empire any more than it 
would be possible to conceive of the 
British Empire with England excluded 
from it. Each part of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire is in- 
eluctably bound up with the other 
parts, the security, well-being, and 
development of each part being 
dependent upon that of the whole. 
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It must be admitted that criticism 
of the genesis and administration 
of the British Empire is sometimes 
raised in America and elsewhere— 
invariably from uninformed sources— 
and it would perhaps not be inapposite 
in this connection to recall Burke’s 
observation that ‘‘ whenever our neigh- 
bour’s house is on fire it cannot be 
amiss for the engines to play a 
little on our own.” But the con- 
clusive answer to all such criticism 
is that in 1939, as soon as the 
mother country was forced to declare 
war against Germany, each and every 
Dominion and Dependency (with the 
sole and lamentable exception of 
Southern Ireland) immediately and 
of its own free will sprang to her 
side and offered to sacrifice in the 
common cause its resources and its 
life-blood. 

On 6th December 1942, General 
Smuts, broadcasting to the British 
Empire, observed that “the action 
of South Africa, with its background 
of the Boer War, supplies a convincing 
answer to those who now try to 
make out that the British Common- 
wealth system is based on imperialism, 
or the exploitation and denial of full 
freedom to its component peoples. 
No better evidence for the defence 
could possibly be adduced than the 
active part my country and my 
people are taking in this war. In my 
opinion, as a South African and a 
Boer, the British system of today 
stands vindicated before history.” It 
had been the same in 1914. 

**No one in this country will ever 
forget how the people of the Dominions, 
at the first note of war, sprang to arms 
like one man. We must not thank 
them. . .. They are not fighting 
for us they say. ... They are 


doing much better than fighting 
for us, because without a word of 
explanation or appeal their ideas and 
ours are the same.”—(Sir W. Raleigh, 
1916.) 

Lord Milner said that the British 
Empire is “one of the noblest con- 
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ceptions which have ever dawned 
upon the political imagination of man- 
kind,” but it is not always understood 
by foreigners. Ribbentrop once con- 
temptuously expressed the view that 
“the British Empire is held together 
by moonbeams.” Yet a moonbeam is 
something that no material instrument 
can sever, and no economic con- 
sideration dispel. To many people 
the British Commonwealth and Empire, 
with no formal instrument of incor- 
poration or outward and visible sign 
of cohesion, yet with its constituent 
parts bound together as it were by 
unbreakable cement, appears to be a 
miracle beyond their comprehension. 
But surely its strength and stay is 
that the unuttered murmurings of 
the English heart have found an echo, 
through example rather than precept, 
in the inner consciousness of all those 
other millions who owe allegiance to 
the King regardless of race, creed, 
colour, or class. It was finely written 


in the Report on the Statute of 
Westminster that— 
“The British Empire is not founded 


on negatives. It depends essentially, 
if not formally, upon positive ideals. 
Free institutions are its life - blood. 
Free co-operation is its instrument. 
Peace, security, and progress are 
among its objects.” 

The British Commonwealth and 
Empire has stood the test of time 
and the strain of two world wars 
because no covenant imposes an 
- obligation on its members to act 
together, because it is based on consent 
not on control, because the members 
of it owe no divided allegiance, and 
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because they possess a common out. 
look and a community of spirit. 

In this crisis of history, when 
everything is “in the melting-pot,” 
the statesmen of the world should 
not be allowed to forget that any 
attempt to obtain collective security 
through a world organisation that 
does not possess these attributes and 
rest on similar foundations, can never 
be successful. 

The problem then to be solved— 
and it is an urgent one—is whether 
in the future Englishmen are to be 
‘free citizens of a free Empire” in 
the sense that has been indicated, or 
whether, as Sir Stafford Cripps puts it, 
“private and national interests are 
to be subordinated to the public and 
international good.” 

The first denotes the England for 
which our forefathers have fought and 
died from time immemorial, and 
which has brought us happiness and 
prosperity unknown in any other 
country. The alternative is an England 
that has accepted a new political con- 
ception, which holds that the people 
exist for the State, not the State for 
the people; that patriotism is out of 
date, since love of one’s country must 
be merged in the love of mankind; 
and that national sovereignty must 
give way to international control. 
Which of these political conceptions 
is the more likely to prove workable 
in the world conditions that will 
obtaim after the war? Under which 
is it more probable that peace and 
happiness in this country and through- 
out the world will be secured and 
maintained ? 
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